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As evidence of this subject's im- 


portance in all sections of the 
country, read the stimulating arti- 
cles by bankers in Massachusetts, 


Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri 


LOANS 


Other articles in this issue give 
you new ideas on another im- 
portant subject: Loans—com- 
mercial, personal, farm, 


dealer, modernization, and 


field .wareheusing 
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5 Bilton Dollars 
in Used Cars 


ASSET ...or LIABILITY ? 


2 VALUE of all cars, two years 
old and older, on our highways 
today is conservatively estimated at 
billion dollars. I 


people ever 


more than five 
wonder how 
think of that.” 


many 


The quotation is from an address 
by A. E. Barit, 
Hudson Motor 


President of the 
Car Company, de- 
livered at meetings of Hudson dis- 
tributors, dealers and salesmen in 
New York, 


and carried to thousands of other 


Chicago and Detroit, 


members of the Hudson organiza- 
tion through a nationwide tele- 


phone hook-up. 


5 Billion Dollars’ Worth of 


Down Payments 


“Every dollar of that five billion,” 
continued Mr. Barit, “is earmarked 
for some automobile dealer, be- 
cause, once invested in a car, that 
money stays in our business. Five 
billion dollars of prepaid down 


payments! 


“Try to name any other business 
with a five-billion-dollar bond 


A. E, BARIT, President 
Hudson Motor Car Company 


posted by the public as assurance of 


continued patronage. 


“Is the used car a problem? Let 
me suggest instead that, from this 
viewpoint, it should be regarded as 
one of our greatest assets—as the 
currency with which all of you 
carry on a good part of your busi- 
ness—as a paid-up insurance policy 
guaranteeing your future and taat 
of your industry. 


A Viewpoint That Benefits 
Business 


“Any dealer who looks at used cars 
from this viewpoint is going to go 


at the promotion of used cars with 
a recognition of their importance 
and value to him that will reflect 
itself in increased enthusiasm and 
effectiveness. This attitude, in turn, 
will bring a favorable reaction from 
the public. In the final analysis, his 
whole business will benefit.” 


* * * 


“Five billion dollars in used cars! 
Asset... or liability?” An asset, the 
Hudson Motor Car Company be- 
lieves. An opportunity. A means of 
establishing contact with new car 
buyers. 


This is the viewpoint Hudson 
presents to distributors, dealers and 
retail salesmen in discussing the so- 
called “used car problem.” It forms 
the basis of an unusual merchandis- 
ing program which puts the used 
car in its proper relation to new car 
business and establishes sounder 
methods of retail operation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 





“Why, I haven't 


seen you 
for months...” 


Isn't it true that you, as a Banker, rarely 
see your most important customers? ... 
That your opportunities for contacts 
with the officers of the companies you 
serve are usually few and far between? 

But your bank’s CHECKS are con- 
stantly before these very men. 

Your checks are handled, too, by the 


depositors your Bank would like to have. 
Make sure that your checks bespeak 
safety and quality for your institution. 
Cement customer relations by speci- 
fying La Monte Safety Papers...the 
choice of outstanding business institu- 
tions from coast to coast, including more 
than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley .... New Jersey 
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1. One Southwestern banker asks his tellers 
to report every day the news they have heard 
which he could use in the bank’s behalf: “Alex 
Fenton’s mother is sick.” (Alex is a good cus- 
tomer.) “Reliable Oil Company is going to 
open a local branch. A friend of mine is being 
transferred here.” Then — and this is the 
stroke of understanding—he reports back to 
the teller: “Mr. Garrett took some flowers over 
to Mrs. Fenton at the hospital.” “We're going 
to get the Reliable Oil Account—we got after 
it before any other bank did.” 

2. A small thing — but be sure to have a 
public telephone available in or near your 
lobby. If a customer has been delayed in your 
bank, he may wish to adjust his schedule. He 

appreciate your having a telephone handy 
or him to do so. 

3. Adopt a standard procedure for handling 

\ ¥l requests for supporting charity and frater- 
\ affairs — programs, etc. Put one man in 
ge of this and refer all these requests to 

\\} This is important. We know of banks 
\ re one officer will refuse such a request 
2 one organization, while another officer 

\\des to a similar request from another or- 

Weation ... or even from the same one! 

13 If your fountain pen didn’t work just 
‘A you most wanted it to, you’d become at 
Wildly annoyed. Perhaps your customers 
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O HELP banks win the good will of their com- ships and stronger ones, we suggest that you send 
munities, The Todd Company recently asked a for your copy today. A coupon is attached, for your 
group of public relations men to prepare a new kind convenience. 


of booklet, to be offered gratis to bankers. (The Todd Company is a natural sponsor for such 


It includes exactly what the title indicates, and a booklet; its checks, check-writing machines and 
nothing more: “Two Dozen Ways To Make Friends other products make friends for banks, by providing 
For A Bank.” If your bank can use more friend- quality and protection to customers.) 


_an a a2 om 6m am am om em een ane en a= en an ewe ees 


TODD COMPANY, INC. 
1102 University Avenue + Rochester, New York 
Please send me a copy of “Two Dozen Ways To Make Friends For 
A Bank,” without charge or obli gation. 


Name__ 


Bank __ 


COMPANY, INC. 


City 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
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An Analysis Of Public Relations Technique 


This outline is made by an officer who has not only developed a plan 
for his own bank but has advised with officers of many smaller institu- 
tions and has helped them to make their institution better understood. 


N THIS fast-moving civilization, 
fraught with sudden changes, 

every progressive businessman 
has seen the necessity of keeping 
services, products, and policies in 
tune with the times, through the 
medium of a public relations pro- 
gram. 

We know that public relations in 
banking affects practically every 
operation and service in which the 
bank is engaged. A common sense 
beginning toward a public relations 
program is to determine just what 
people are thinking about banking. 
Perhaps the public feels that bank 
services are antiquated and not 
adapted to modern business and 
personal financial needs. Perhaps 


By RAY A. ILG 


Vice President, The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


the general atmosphere in banks is 
too cold, or “architectural” and that 
interior decorations are not to the 
liking of the customers. 

After discovering the customer’s 
thoughts, it is just common sense for 
bankers to inquire of themselves: 
“What are we doing about it?” 

Surveys conducted with these 
thoughts in mind will fall into two 
general classes. 

1. Those in which, no matter what 
the survey shows, absolutely noth- 


ing will be done about it. 

2. Those in which management 
has the courage to face the issue 
and act. 

The first (and by far the easier 
course to pursue) will, in the long 
run, be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the bank. The second 
course will insure the continuance 
of our private banking institutions, 
because it is predicated upon the 
belief that public opinion will de- 
termine the future of every under- 
taking, whether of a private or 
public nature. 

Too often the attitude of “let 
George do it” has crept into the 
policies of management until today 
there is a crying need for leadership 


The process of opening a new account is a “get acquainted” period, during which the 
customer establishes, in large measure, his opinion of and attitude toward the bank. 





Seven Features Of A Public Relations Plan 


1. The physical condition of the 
bank building, if kept modern, 
will have a favorable influence 
over the people who enter the 
lobby. 


2. The officer who opens a new 
account is likely to have the 
longest interview that any officer 
will ever have with the new cus- 
tomers. So, the impression he 


in the affairs of business and bank- 
ing. 

While the officer in charge of 
public relations should direct such 
a survey, the heads of every depart- 
ment in the bank are logical per- 
sons to study the relationship of the 
business to the public. They know 
from their every-day contacts just 
what is in the public mind. 

For example, the foreign depart- 
ment head knows whether or not 
the services of his department are 
meeting with the full expectations 
of customers engaged in foreign 
trade. The personal loan manager 
knows whether or not his prospec- 
tive customers desire loans without 
co-signers. The teller knows whether 
or not the public wants to buy a 
bank check of some form in prefer- 
ence to a United States Postal 
Money Order. Not only do these 
department heads know what the 
public wants in the way of im- 
proved service, but they know 
whether or not the public is satis- 
fied with the type of service it is 
now receiving. 

The first thing that meets the eye 
of the public is the physical condi- 
tion of the bank. Aside from the 
general appearance of the outside 
of the building, a window display 
can be a decided factor in making 
for a favorable or unfavorable first 
impression. 

The second impression probably 
comes immediately upon entering 
the bank. The degree of complete- 
ness and modernization of all equip- 
ment, together with the architec- 
tural design, would tend to create 
either an air of warmth and friend- 
ship, or one of cold indifference. 

It is quite possible that a person 
entering the bank for the first time 
may have just visited one of the 
large department stores which has 
been equipped with air condition- 
ing, and if it happened to be an 
extremely hot day, the contrast 
with a bank that is not air con- 
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makes is most important. 

3. The public needs to be edu- 
cated by advertising, to the differ- 
ence between retail credit and 
bank loans. 


4. Loan officers have a respon- 
sibility to educate prospective 
borrowers whose loan applica- 
tions must be turned down. 


5. The advertising and public 


ditioned would be anything but 
favorable. 

We know that modern depart- 
ment stores have equipped their 
places of business with air condi- 
tioning to make them more com- 
fortable for public patronage, and 
while it may be a perfectly selfish 
reason on their part in an effort to 
increase business, the public is 
quick to sense the fact that these 
stores are attempting to do some- 
thing for them which will add to 
their comfort and enjoyment. 

Banks could well take a lesson 
from some of the larger department 
stores, theaters, and other business 
organizations and keep the building 
modern in every respect so that the 
physical condition of the property, 
in itself, would act as an invitation 
and welcome to the public. 

The subject of atmosphere in a 
bank should receive the serious 
attention of management because 
banks have so long been associated 
with marble and steel that the aver- 
age person has come to think of 
them as cold and heartless places 
in which the human aspects of life 
are entirely missing. Many banks 
are attempting to overcome this 
impression by using attractive coun- 
ter and lobby displays together with 
flowers and pictures. All of these 
things which tend to create a more 
friendly atmosphere are to be en- 
couraged. 

The first person in the bank with 
whom the public has a direct con- 
tact is usually the one in charge of 
the New Account desk. The officer 
or employee whose duty it is to 
open new accounts and greet new 
depositors is charged with the task 
of creating the proper first impres- 
sion of the bank. This contact is 
important because it has a decided 
effect upon the future attitude of 
that customer towards the institu- 
tion. In a great many instances the 
discussion which takes place at the 
time an account is opened is the 


relations manager must tune his 
public announcements to chang- 
ing conditions. 

6. The advertising for personal 
loans must be written with the 
credit plans of other local institu- 
tions in mind. 


7. Banking policies should be 
made clear through the various 
publicity media used. 


longest personal interview which 
the customer ever has with a rep- 
resentative of the bank. It is there- 
fore quite necessary to place a man 
on this job who not only has per- 
sonality but who can readily ex- 
plain the various services which the 
bank has to offer. 

In considering the functions of 
the loan department it must be rec- 
ognized that, for a great many 
years, banks had somewhat of a 
monopoly on the lending business 
in this country, but today that situ- 
ation no longer exists.. The rapid 
growth and numerous types of loan 
agencies and finance companies, 
together with the activities of the 
Federal Government in the field of 
credit, are factors with which bank- 
ers must reckon. 

There still exists in the minds of 
a great many people the false im- 
pression that banks do not care to 
loan money except to a privileged 
few. If bankers can correct this one 
false impression through a _ public 
relations program, they will be do- 
ing a very good job. In attempting 
to correct such a situation, they 
should be mindful of the fact that 
conditions have also changed mate- 
rially in the field of personal credit. 

The credit practices of business 
firms in dealing with the public are 
much more liberal than they have 
ever been before. People are con- 
stantly being encouraged to use per- 
sonal credit in the daily purchases 
of clothing, automobiles, household 
commodities, and the like. They 
are now accustomed to this type of 
credit service, which is best exem- 
plified by the familiar charge ac- 
count card, and they are somewhat 
flattered to think that, with the 
John Jones Company, at least, they 
can draw upon this reservoir of 
credit in fairly liberal quantities. 
These people, unconsciously per- 
haps, compare the treatment which 
they receive in a department store 
to the loan service rendered by a 
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typical commercial bank. 

These same individuals have no 
doubt received letters many times 
through the mail from different 
finance companies, reminding them 
of the fact that their credit is good 
and urging them to draw upon it in 
liberal quantities. With conditions 
such as these, is it any wonder that 
the public’s attitude toward banks 
is not entirely favorable? Such 
competition constitutes a challenge 
to the banking profession and steps 
must be taken to bring about a more 
enlightened public point of view on 
this important phase of credit, and 
to meet this competition within the 
limits of sound and progressive 
banking. 

Then, there is the fact that com- 
mercial loans are not as plentiful 
as they were ten years ago, due in 
most part to a gradual change that 
has taken place in the capital struc- 
ture of many corporations. With the 
growth of some of our great indus- 
tries, corporations in many instances 
are practically banks unto them- 
selves and bankers are necessarily 
forced to take a different viewpoint 
toward this important part of their 
business. This does not mean that 
bankers should let down the bars of 
established credit policies which 
have been built upon sound prin- 
ciples and based upon past experi- 
ences, but rather that they should 
try to find a new approach to this 
pressing problem of a scarcity in 
the loan market. 


Changing conditions in the field 
of business have brought about a 
more complex situation in the field 
of bank credit. Business firms and 
individuals are today demanding 
new and different types of loans to 
increase their sales and meet com- 
petition. Bankers are faced with 
requests for accounts receivable 
financing, long-term capital loans, 
construction loans, F. H. A. modern- 
ization loans, and others. The com- 
mon sense way to look at a situation 
of this kind is to recognize the fact 
that business will never be done on 
exactly the same basis as it was in 
the past. Loan policies which are 
keyed to meet today’s demands 
must be adopted. Action of this 
kind will do much to increase bank 
earnings and improve relations with 
the public. 

A unique responsibility rests upon 
the loan officer. He not only should 
be able to say “No” at the right 
time, but he should be able to 
demonstrate the reason for such a 
decision. If there is one job in a 
bank that calls for good public rela- 
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“Anmwers 2 Your Quenions About F. H. A. Loans” 
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Use Shawmut 
REGISTER CHECK SERVICE 


2. Pay the emoune of the check im cash 
(no ome check may be isemed for more 
cham $100) plas » service fee of ten 
cwnen per check 

A Tou receive the completed check. 
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Now is the Time 


The Clean-up — Paint-up — Fix- 
up Campaign of 1936 ls under 
way. Now is the time for home 


ber that low-cost F.H. A. loans 
are promptly available at the 
main office of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, or at any of oor six- 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FROERAG DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bank advertising offers an unequaled opportunity for public education and should re- 


flect the spirit of the times 


tions and diplomacy, it is that of the 
loan officer. He is in a position to 
make friends for the bank during 
every interview and give special 
attention and consideration to those 
to whom credit is refused. 

The advertising and publicity de- 
partment assumes a major share of 
a bank’s public relations activities. 
The potential good that can be de- 
rived from advertising in the public 





relations field has hardly been 
scratched, and if I were to’name one 
single factor that was more respon- 
sible for this condition than any- 
thing else, I should say it is con- 
servatism. By conservatism, I do 
not mean true conservatism. “True 
conservatism,” Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis D. Brandeis once said, 
“involves progress.” I am referring 


(Continued on page 360) 
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How We Increased Employee Responsibility 


Here is a plan that “just grew” as the result of encouraging 
employees to think about serving customers more effectively. 
It is an easy routine to follow and is likely to give results, 
in other banks, similar to those experienced in Racine. 


HAT’S a nice bit of new busi- 

ness,” commented the president 

of our bank, looking over a 
new account at the officers’ meet- 
ing. “Who brought it in?” 

The new business was a $250 loan 
made by a man who had never bor- 
rowed from our bank before. 

“That account came _ through 
Bessie Adams in our bookkeeping 
department,” said the cashier. “She 
was at a party the other night, and 
heard one of the men remark that 
he applied for a loan at his own 
bank and was turned down when he 
said he wanted to pay it back in 
monthly installments. 

“Miss Adams spoke right up, 
‘Why don’t you come to our bank? 
We make loans of that kind regu- 
larly’.” 

Such an event is not at all unusual 
since we started our campaign to 
improve public relations. We have 
found that, by making the em- 
ployees feel that they represent the 


By W. G. ASCHENBRENER 


Vice President, American Bank aud Trust 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


bank as much as the officers do, we 
have increased their sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Years ago, employees were not 
given an opportunity to know 
enough about our policies. Such 
information was known only to the 
officers, and the employees were 
familiar only with the routine of 
their own jobs. 

It has always been true, how- 
ever, that our employees have con- 
tacts with customers whom the of- 
ficers rarely meet. Ours is a small 
community bank, and many of the 
customers know employees well 
enough to call them by their first 
names. Both inside the bank and 
in their social contacts, our work- 
ers are asked questions about bank 


The Technique For Developing Greater Responsibility 


Keynote of Plan: Employee motivation rather than 
direction from officers 


What The Officers Did— 


1. Began educating employ- 
ees through informal example 
in helping handle customers 
when tellers were busy. 

2. Issued informal bulletins 
on bank policies concerning 
most frequent customer prob- 
lems. 

3. Encouraged employees to 
ask questions about bulletins. 

4. Guided and advised in 
developing programs for get- 
togethers. 

5. Adopted constructive sug- 
gestions made by employees. 

6. Rewarded employee inter- 
est with advancement, bonus, 
and profit-sharing plan. 
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What The Employees Did— 


1. Became better acquainted 
with officers and their point of 
view. 


2. Began asking questions 
about bulletin information. 


3. Suggested get-togethers. 


4. Planned program and dis- 
cussion for employee get-to- 
gethers. 


5. Developed greater assur- 
ance in contacts with cus- 
tomers. 


6. Brought new business and 
more efficient customer relation- 
ship into bank. 


policy which they should be able to 
answer intelligently. 

During the past few years, banks 
and bankers have been the special 
targets of people in most walks of 
life. It has become increasingly 
necessary to have bank employees 
help correct misunderstandings and 
develop general confidence in our 
work. 

We realized that it wasn’t enough 
for each employee to be acquainted 
with his own routine duties. We 
felt it would be a fine thing if they 
were able to discuss intelligently 
the work done in all departments. 
In this way, they could reflect the 
character and personality of our 
bank constructively. 

We didn’t want to give our clerks 
the feeling that they were “going 
to school” to us, so we voted against 
lectures and other formal methods 
of instruction. Instead, we tried to 
plan an educational program that 
could grow from the employees’ 
own interests. We wanted a pro- 
gram that could be developed by 
the employees themselves rather 
than by the officers. 

We started by letting employees 
in on information we felt they 
should have in the most informal 
way we could think of. We officers 
would step into a teller’s cage dur- 
ing a rush period and help him to 
wait on customers. Instead of ex- 
plaining what the approach to @ 
customer should be, we ourselves 
used the methods we wanted our 
tellers to develop. 

In listening to customers’ ques- 
tions, we found that they were un- 
informed on many banking prac- 
tices which we had assumed were 
clear to them. Some of these prac- 
tices, in fact, seemed very confusing 
to them. The matter of service 
charges, interest rates on loans, 
cashing checks, and many other 
items often required more explana- 
tion than the tellers were able to 
give. 

We listed these misunderstand- 
ings and began putting out short 
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informal bulletins on matters of 
bank practice. The little reminder 
which follows came after one of 
the officers had overheard some 
employee’s telephone conversations 
with bank customers. 


A Little Reminder In Customer 
Relations 


It has often been said that when we 
meet a customer face to face our approach 
naturally will be influenced by the appear- 
ance and conduct of the person with whom 
we are conversing. 

We are reminded that, over the phone, 
on the other hand, the voice is the only 
foree we have at our disposal. Isn't it 
true that the cheery voice, the voice with 
the smile, is pleasant to hear? 

We know that the speaker represents his 
institution, in our case our bank. The 
customer forms his estimate of our bank 
entirely from what one of us says and 
how we say it. First impressions are very 
important, and sometimes lasting. It is 
for this reason that we should be conscious 
of the potential value of our telephone 
contacts. 

“The spirit in which we render a 
service is as important as the 
skill with which we do it.” 

W. G. Aschenbrener. 


The employees studied the infor- 
mation on these bulletins, and often 
asked for a fuller explanation of the 
points discussed. 

One day, one of the tellers said 
to me, “Why don’t we have a get- 
together and go over some of these 
questions in more detail?” 

We asked other employees what 
they thought of the suggestion. 
They all seemed to like the idea, 
so we made plans for a short meet- 
ing after working hours. We in- 
vited all the employees and officers 
to attend if they could arrange to 
do so without inconvenience. 

This first get-together was plan- 
ned very carefully because we knew 
that it could be the spring-board 
for the kind of stimulating educa- 
tional program: we wanted to 
initiate. We appointed a committee 
of employees to work out two 
skits, showing the wrong way and 
the correct way of handling one of 


the situations discussed in our bul- 
letins. These skits opened the first 
meeting. The committee chose to 
dramatize the problem of explain- 
ing the service charge. One em- 
ployee impersonated the confused 
customer. Another took the part of 
the teller handling the matter in- 
correctly. His curtness and abrupt- 
ness and the customer’s annoyance 
were exaggerated for comic effect- 
and so that no one in the audience 
could feel himself being described. 
Two other employees impersonated 
the same characters handling the 
situation correctly. These skits 
were successful in starting the get- 
together off with a bang and put- 
ting the group in a good mood. 

After the skits had been given, 
another employee was ready with 
questions to start the discussion. 
At the close of the discussion, one 
of the officers gave a short talk on 
the need for bank employees to 
know as much as they could about 
their product—that is, the services 
which their bank could give to cus- 
tomers. He suggested how such 
information could help employees 
to be of more value to the bank, 
and how it could help us to do 
more business. 

The employees voted to have 
these get-togethers after work once 
each week, and to have a program 
committee of employees make all 
arrangements. I was invited to 
work with the employee committee, 
and to give whatever help I could. 
We decided to use the A. B. A. 
book “Constructive Customer Re- 
lations” as a basis for study. 

So many worthwhile questions 
came up in the discussions at our 
get-togethers that they grew too 
long to hold after working hours, 
so we decided to change the time 


to a convenient evening once each 
week. 

Each week, we send every em- 
ployee a letter announcing what 
subject will be discussed at the 
next meeting. In the letter, we 
suggest guide questions to think 
about while reading the chapter 
announced as the basis for the 
meeting. We also announced an 
attraction for the close of each 
meeting. For example, one letter 


we sent out carried this message: 


Thursday, March 28, 7:15 P.M. 

Looking at our customers from the public 
relations angle, Chapter 4 of “Constructive 
Customer Relations’ brings out the general 
classifications that may be helpful to us in 
rendering ‘‘uniformly helpful service to all 
patrons.” You are urged to read this 
chapter, which will be the theme of this 
meeting's discussion. 

Let’s try to solve some problems regard- 
ing— : 

1. The customer who fails to understand. 

2. The customer who seeks special favors. 

. The customer who is a chronic com- 

plainer. 

. The customer who is usually careless. 

. The customer who continually seeks 

general information. 

. The stranger. 

These points will undoubtedly bring to 
your mind some actual experiences that will 
be of benefit to all of us. Don’t hesitate 
to present them. ; 

Some of the boys have arranged to give 
a lesson or two in target shooting at the 
shooting gallery in the basement immediately 
after the meeting. 

W. G. Aschenbrener. 
“The spirit in which we render a 
service is as important as the 
skill with which we do it.” 


The humorous skits that ‘started 
each meeting were built around 
one of the situations mentioned in 
the chapter being discussed, and 
the round-table discussion follow- 
ing the skits dealt with employees’ 
experiences in the bank concerning 
the same situation. Everyone was 
encouraged to give his opinion, and 
the officers were asked to give 
suggestions on the best way to 
handle each situation. 

After about a year of these eve- 
ning meetings, we discontinued the 
definite schedule. We had coveréd 


(Continued on page 360) 


An increased appreciation of their personal responsibility for the bank's success led employees to institute a 
series of meetings, where they analyzed the right and wrong methods of developing customer relations. 
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We Help Insure Our Dealers’ Success 


With the business advice and encouragement of his local banker, and 
the technical assistance of the manufacturer, there is probably no 
situation in which a dealer cannot decide upon the right procedure. 


ERHAPS the officers of banks 
Preatize that there is a partner- 

ship of interests between the 
banker and the manufacturer who 
has a local dealer. I should like to 
make it known that, as manufac- 
turers, we also realize that that 
partnership exists, and is impor- 
tant. 

As a bank officer, you are con- 
cerned regarding the success of 
every business man in your commu- 
nity. As a manufacturer, I am con- 
cerned with the success of every 
dealer upon whom we must depend 
for distributing the product we 
manufacture. Both banker and 
manufacturer understand general 
business principles,-and in addition 
to that, a banker knows the local 
situation, and has first-hand daily 
contact with the dealer. 

On the other hand, *the manufac- 
turer has the technical information 
which is being developed constantly 
by his research department. That 
is why both banker and manufac- 
turer can contribute greatly to the 
success of local dealers in automo- 
biles. 

It is our sincere belief that the 
business advice and encouragement 
which the banker can give, together 
with the technical assistance which 
we supply, justifies the statement 
that there is no good excuse for an 
automobile dealer to fail. 

Believing that statement, we do 
everything we can to insure every 


By A. E. BARIT 


President, Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 


dealer’s success, and unless a dealer 
were to definitely refuse to use the 
help thus available to him, it would 
scarcely be possible for him to fail 
to operate his business on at least 
a reasonably sound basis. Any 
dealer who is actually interested in 
progress and improvement, will find 
everything that he can conceivably 
need already prepared for his use. 

I believe that if a banker realizes 
to what extent a factory like ours 
has gone—and is willing to go—to 
assist the dealer, he could bring his 
own influence to bear in a very 
constructive way, in encouraging 
the dealer to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the various devices and 
methods available to him. This 
would unquestionably produce re- 
sults to the benefit of all concerned 
—dealer, banker, factory. 

When a dealer goes into business, 
our company provides him with a 
wealth of information designed to 
enable him to organize on a profit 
basis, to go to work intelligently, 
and to begin to get results without 
delay. 

He is given figures showing the 
number of cars of all makes in the 
territory; the rate of sale month by 
month and year by year; the per- 


centage of Hudson business, by 
various models, that has been ob- 
tained in the past; the logically 
determined potential which he can 
expect to attain by a reasonably 
well organized operation; the num- 
ber of Hudsoh-built cars owned; 
and other similar factual informa- 
tion. 

The names of owners, both of 
Hudson-built cars and the more 
popular competitive makes, are 
available to him as a source of im- 
mediate contacts for both car and 
service business. He gets figures 
showing proper amounts and per- 
centages for the various items of 
business cost in relation to the size 
of his probable operation—the 
proper amount to spend for rent, 
the requisite service and parts set- 
up, the number of salesmen re- 
quired and proper selling cost, and 
much other similar data. The fig- 
ures are based on actual records 
secured from _ successful dealers 
throughout the country. 

He is provided with very com- 
plete instructions and selling mate- 
rial on new cars, and with detailed 
mechanical information covering 
every angle of service operations. 

He is given carefully worked out 
recommendations regarding proper 
identification of his building, the 
number and character of ‘signs he 
should install, the proper showroom 
and service department layout. He 
receives from the factory a supply 


Some Of The Helps A Dealer Gets 


1. How to organize his busi- 
ness. 

2. How to arrange his show- 
room and service department. 

3. A complete accounting 
system adapted to his size and 
location. 


4. A detailed training course 
for retail salesmen. 


5. Programs for regular sales 
meetings. 
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6. Methods of 
prospects. 

7. Sales helps—leaflets, mail- 
ing pieces, window posters, dis- 
play banners, and so on. 


8. Statistical data about the 
product. 


uncovering 


9. A full analysis of the par- 
ticular trade territory. 


10. Complete data on competi- 
tive products. 


ll. Training on handling 
“trade in” and “re-sale.” 


12. Advertisements for 
papers. 


13. Monthly selling programs 
and sales contests. 


14. liberal franchise that 
protects the dealer's interest. 
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of literature, showroom posters, and 
similar material to enable him to 
equip his establishment properly. 

In connection with used cars, the 
available help is equally complete. 
A standard program of used car 
operation is laid down for him, to- 
gether with all necessary material. 
Control forms are provided to help 
keep him informed regarding used 
car turnover. He receives data 
regarding the selling points and 
general characteristics of cars of 
various makes for several years 
back. Each month he receives sug- 
gested used car advertisements, in 
addition to which we run a cam- 
paign in leading national magazines 
for the specific purpose of direct- 
ing attention to Hudson dealers as 
desirable people from whom to 
make a used car purchase. 

A fully worked out training 
course for retail salesmen is avail- 
able, along with definite plans for 
organizing a salesman’s daily work. 
Programs are provided for regular 
sales meetings. 

Retail selling procedure is being 
constantly studied, and the latest 
and best methods are made avail- 
able to dealers and salesmen— 
methods covering such subjects as: 
where to get prospects, qualifying 
the prospect (in other words, de- 
termining the model and price of 
car he is most likely to buy); mak- 
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ing the preliminary sales presenta- 
tion; conducting the demonstration; 
handling the appraisal of the buyer’s 
present car; closing the deal. 


Just to give you some idea of the 
wealth of material provided for 
use in retail selling, here is a list 
of that currently available: 

Product presentation easel (a 
large size portfolio-type presen- 
tation, profusely illustrated for 
showroom use) 

How, What and Why Book (with 
complete mechanical details re- 
garding Hudson cars) 

Engineering Book (the general 
engineering background of the 
Hudson line) 

Passenger car catalog 

Business car catalog 

Complete price folder 

Competitive data on all makes of 
competing cars, arranged by 
price classes to permit direct 
comparison with any corre- 
sponding Hudson model 

Data on principal makes of used 
cars 

Data on finance rates 

Order blanks 

Hudson owner list 

Competitive owner list 

Mailing cards (to follow up pros- 
pects contacted or about to be 
contacted ) 

Immediate prospect list and daily 
work sheet 

On used car selling, the informa- 


Into every dealer's place of business, the 
automobile manufacturer places an in- 
visible staff of specialists, to broaden the 
scope of that dealer's activities and to 
insure his selling success. 


tion and material are similarly com- 


plete, covering proper buying of 
used cars, reconditioning, display- 
ing, pricing for resale, advertising 
methods for locating and develop- 


ing used car prospects, various 
standardized used car sale plans, 
control forms, and so on. 

In connection with accounting 
and general control of the business, 
a standard accounting system for 
Hudson dealers is available in two 
forms—a_ simplified system for 
smaller dealers, and the so-called 
“System A” for distributors and 
large dealers. All necessary forms 
for use in connection with these 
systems are carefully worked out 
and complete instructions for their 
operation are available. 

In addition to all this, the factory 
carries on a consistent campaign of 
advertising—both national and local 
—which helps to keep the dealer 
constantly in touch with prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Almost every month of the year 
brings with it a carefully planned 
special sales program with special 
promotion and some extra incen- 
tive which helps the dealer to keep 
his sales work on an active basis. 
Prizes running into many thou- 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Cleveland Ceuse 


PURCHASE 





In order to be of greater help to dealers 
who create loans, this bank has set up a 
Purchase Plan, separate from its Loan Plan, 
and thus emphasizes buying on payments, 


Qur Personal Loans Are Handled 


HERE is nothing new under the 

sun”—and certainly consumer 

credit is not new. Its begin- 
nings are probably lost in the well- 
known veil of antiquity. Perhaps 
Eve had to promise to pay the ser- 
pent for the apple, out of future 
allowances. In any event, she 
doubtless then and there gave rise 
to the dictum that “the woman 
pays—and pays and pays.” 

In the memory of the living, how- 
ever, there has been greater devel- 
opment of consumer credit than in 
previous recorded history—just as 
there has been greater development 
of the machine and of standards of 
living. There is doubtless a connec- 
tion between the two. For the most 
obvious fact of modern life is that 
mass production brings the prod- 
ucts of man’s invention within the 
reach of the many. And mass pro- 
duction could not have been pos- 
sible in many fields, without the 
extension of consumer credit. 

In any rapid development, there 
are dangers and evils. The pre- 
ponderance of all the evidence 
seems to indicate clearly and incon- 
trovertibly that the evils and 
dangers of modern consumer credit 
are far outweighed by its benefits 
and advantages. It seems to have 
proved itself to be a force for the 
good of mankind, when properly 
conducted. 

One fact has been clearly demon- 
strated in recent years, somewhat 
to the astonishment of conserva- 
tive bankers. With very few 
exceptions, people will and do 
pay debts incurred for things to 
make life more worth living, if they 
can pay in modest installments out 
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of income. And so the losses in con- 
sumers’ obligations have proved to 
be astonishingly small. 

So, when banks found their tradi- 
tional fields of credit to producers 
and distributors narrowing, the con- 
sumer credit field appealed to them. 

It is in this field that The Cleve- 
land Trust Company launched two 
new services under its Personal 
Loan and Finance Department. 
During the first three months, the 
bank advanced such credit to a 
total of nearly $2,000,000. 

The bank is ideally set up to serve 
the retail credit needs of the greater 
Cleveland community because it is 





Types Of Credit Handled 
By Each Plan 


1. The Loan Plan 


Under the Loan Plan, the bank 
has announced that it will lend 
money to credit-worthy indi- 
viduals with reasonably assured 
salaries, for the purpose of pay- 
ing piled-up bills, medical, hos- 
pital, and dental expenses, 
and for home improvements or 
for payment of goods and serv- 
ices previously consumed, in- 
cluding taxes, small capital 
requirements, and so on. 


2. The Purchase Plan 


The Purchase Plan makes pos- 
sible the buying of many kinds 
of merchandise, such as auto- 
mobiles and household appli- 
ances, on a time-payment basis. 


By Two Plans 


essentially a consumer’s bank, hav- 
ing hundreds of thousands of de- 
positors. Its method of merchan- 
dising the auto and appliance dealer 
plan of the new program is unusu- 
ally aggressive for a banking insti- 
tution. 

Under the Loan Plan, the bank 
has announced that it will lend 
money to credit-worthy individuals 
with reasonably assured salaries, 
for the purpose of paying piled-up 
bills, medical, hospital, and dental 
expenses, educational expenses, and 


for home improvements or for pay- | 


ment of goods and services pre- 
viously consumed, including taxes, 
small capital requirements, and so 
on. 

The purchase plan on the other 
hand, makes possible the buying of 
many kinds of merchandise, such 
as automobiles and household ap- 
pliances, on a time-payment basis. 

Under the Purchase Plan, the 
bank finances goods which are to 
be consumed in the future and 
which are to be sold on a time or 
deferred payment basis. It empha- 
sizes particularly that this purchase 
plan aims to keep such sales in 
dealer channels, a fact appreciated 
by the dealers. 

As differentiated from the Pur- 
chase Plan, the Loan Plan does not 
provide loans for the buying of 
cars or major household equipment 
and appliances. 

Most banks that have launched 
personal loan departments have 
used the conventional media to do 
so—display advertising in the daily 
newspapers, radio spot announce- 
ments, direct mail, street car cards 
and billboards, either posters or 
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By I. I. SPERLING 


Assistant Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The bank wins the active support of 
dealers through such “broadsides” as 
these, which point out how the bank 
and the dealer can create more busi- 
ness for each other. Proofs of advertise- 
ments, copies of operating forms, and 
supplies of descriptive literature (for 
distribution to customers) are sent to all 
dealers. 


painted. 

This bank has had unusual suc- 
cess by using in addition to all of 
the foregoing, classified advertise- 
ments three times a week in each 
of the three local daily newspapers. 
These advertisements are classified 
as Personal Loans (banks) and ap- 
pear on the same page with adver- 
tisements of the small loan or 
personal finance companies. 

The bank keeps an accurate rec- 
ord on a punch-card tabulator of 
the sources of applications, both 
accepted and rejected, the neigh- 
borhoods from which they come, and 
the classes of occupations repre- 
sented. This helps it select the 
advertising media it uses. 

An early check of the effective- 
ness of the various media shows 
that the greatest number of appli- 
cants for loans say they were in- 
fluenced by the newspaper an- 
nouncements, both display and 
classified. The second most effec- 
tive medium was commercial state- 
ment inserts. 

A surprising number of applicants 
proved to be people who have 
never borrowed before at any type 
of lending institution. Another de- 
velopment was the amount of news 
publicity accorded this bank’s an- 
houncement and the newspaper 
Stories later in which other banks 
and loan companies reported in- 
creased business as a result of the 
general stimulus provided by this 
hewest, aggressive promotion of 
personal loans. 

Emphasizing the dealer co-oper- 
ation phase of the Purchase Plan, 
Special broadsides enclosing adver- 
ising proofs and operating forms, 
were sent by Western Union mes- 
Sengers to all automobile and 
appliance dealers in the territory 
in which The Cleveland Trust Com- 
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in Cleveland and nearby...making this bank's facilities 
mone complete and helpful than ever 


THE LOAN PLAN makes money cvailable quickly to respon- 
sible people tor Christmas and winter shopping—piled-up bills 
—bospital, medical and dental! coste—children's educaticn— fim of fair amd courteous treatment and easy monthly terms 
home improvemenis— business needs—and other requiremenm on purchases of automobiles. household appliances. etc. 


Both plans are available to non-customers as well as customers of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
and on beth, payments can be made at any of the 50 convenient Cleveland Trust Banks listed below 


THE PURCHASE PLAN protects the creditworthy installment 
buyer agains! unmecessary finance charges and assures 


BOW TO OBTAIN MONEY ON THE LOAN PLAN | 


» CO-SIGNER LOANS. Obias cash without 
2Y A security pe your ows sote signed Dy cay ome other 

AUTOMOBILE LOANS. Otsas casa ca you own 
wote secured by row presen: ca: Or refinance rou 


presea! loas aad seduce payweats No co-sgpess 
iequred Payable up & 18 moaihs 


HOW TO BUY ON THE PURCHASE PLAN 


NEW AND USED CARS. Now 1s the time 0 buy 
The sew and finer 1999 models are bere Used car 

Available © c@dwworty aes fh 
ad womea Payable wp to |S moaths 


values are exceptceai Buy any -ai ou prefer tom 
2ay dealer you setect Thee aes Bum to Reunce U zt ow 
cot thrvugh Cleveland s ows local bass purchase pian 
Yow mosey says in Cleveland This pian provides easy moathly puyments ai 
jow coat Wi assures you of prompt courteous service unchuding the son veuesce 
of making your paymeas ai amy of the 50 Cleveland Trus: seighborbood banks 


HOME APPLLANCES. Lgniea tousework—make rou 
dome more <heertul Buy ‘he Boders mechunicc) -oavee 


Feda - cai the Jeaier abou u 


COLLATERAL LOANS. Cost cditiable a: very low 

tates ce Tou: listed stocks aad boada sds cccouns io this 

and other banks lite assurance pies and other sousd 

coluateral No comgners requited Miyabie up to 18 moaths 
‘ 


NOTE TO ALL DEALERS: 
Banking service and Saacing service sow cvaiicive from ose source Ausomo- 
bale amd equipmen! deciers are wrued 1 secure the Desefite of ihe Cleveiund 
‘Trust Purchase Plan. which includes every beiptul and ssseanal cccommodatioa , 





All advertising for the Cieveland Trust Loan Plan will auto- 
mdtically carry the Cleveland Trust Purchase Plan urging the 
public to buy mow. Copies of our first newspaper advertisement 
and folder are enclosed. Please note how the presentation is 
designed to protect and promote the dealer interest. We will 
welcome your suggestions. 


4 o 4 


LET’S MAKE 1939 
A CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE YEAR! 









pany has banking offices. These 
broadsides pointed out that there is 
a very definite line of demarcation 
between the loan service and the 
purchase service. The purchase 


service aims to co-operate with 
community merchants and 


local 





dealers, hence the loan plan is not 
intended to be used for the pur- 
chase of automobiles and home ap- 
pliances. It is the bank’s desire to 
accommodate the buying public in 
the buying of such goods through 
the purchase plan, thereby keeping 
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BUY YOUR HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
THE PROTECTED WAY 
@ Buy the modern mechao- 


ical conveniences you need 
~ refrigerator, washer, 


woner. etc. = from if 
any dealer of public utility . 
=f company you choose. Then ask your dealer to finance 
PU RCE Sf wt through che Cleveland Trust Purchase Pian, pro 
WL tecnng you ss to low carrying charges and assuring 
PLAN / Mahe peymencs at any 
- 


you fair, © s (restment. 
wa of the 50 Cleveland Trust seighborhood banks. 
ey 
Ss rove ot 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


NEED MONEY?.. . ASK US ABOUT A LOAN 


© Through the Cleveland Trust Loan Plan credit- 


at any of the coavenient Cleveland Trust Banks. 
Applications will be received during regular banking 
hours at any Cleveland Bank. The downtown 

. corner E. 9th and Huroa. is open daily 
9AM wSP.M 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


BUY YOUR CAR THE PROTECTED WAY 


@ The Cleveland Trust Purchase Plea you 
unnecessary finance charges, assures you 
fair and courteous trestment. 


Bi prefer 

b— Are trom you sel ; 
= Cleveland’ 

NZ GS=es 

uf pF ko lg 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


CASH WITHOUT SECURITY OR CO-SIGNERS 


Executive loans are available co men and women holding 
sslasied positions. The Cleveland Trust Loan Plan enables 
you to get cash promptly, without security oF co-signers, 08 
your own good same and credit standing. Come to the 
Cleveland Trust frst, when you oced funds. 

Applications will be received during regular banking boors 
at any Cleveland Trust Bank. The downtown department, 
corner E. 9th and Huron, is open daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


Applications will be re- 
tand Trust Lose Plea, ceived during regular - 
aad repey im convenient tng hours s any Cleveland 
q@oatbly installments Trust Baok. The down- 
You'll be town mt. comer 
E. 9th acd Huron. is open 


lintle it costs to get the 5 
Discuss deily 9A. M. 105 PLM 


@ooey you 


* TheCleveland Trust Company * 


WE CAN HELP YOU CLEAN UP OLD DEBTS 


@ Credirworthy people: If old bills are puling up 


department, corner E. Xh and Huroa. 1s opes daily 
9AM. 005 P.M 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


CASH FOR CHRISTMAS, SHOPPING 


— Men and women holding salaned posmons 
can get cash without security of co-signers. 


frst when you need funds. 


Applicauons will be recerwed during res- 
lar banking hours at any Cleveland Trust 
Bank The downtown corner E 
9th and Huson, is open daily 9A.M.co 5 P.M 


The Cleveland Crust Company 


In addition to the usual methods of 
promoting a personal loan depart- 
ment, The Cleveland Trust has had 
exceptional results from these 
small ads, which are placed in 
the classified advertising columns 
of the local newspapers. 


the business in dealer channels. 

All the bank’s advertising of its 
new loan plan for individuals auto- 
matically carried reference to its 
purchase plan. Both plans are avail- 
able to non-customers as well as 
customers, and payments on them 
can be made at any of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company’s 49 offices. 

The design of both, as stated in 
the bank’s first advertisement, was 
to make its “facilities more com- 
plete and helpful than ever” and 
available at low cost. In advising 
the public about the financing of 
new and used cars, the purchase 
plan was briefly described as fol- 
lows: 

“Buy any car you prefer from any 
dealer you select. Then ask him to 


finance it at low cost through Cleve-. 


land’s own local bank purchase 
plan. Your money stays in Cleve- 
land. This plan provides easy 
monthly payments at low cost. It 
assures you prompt, courteous 
service, including the convenience 
of making your payments at any of 
the Cleveland Trust neighborhood 
banks.” Similar methods were 
urged for the purchase of home 
appliances. 

A note to dealers called their at- 
tention to the fact that they are 
offered banking service and a financ- 
ing service from one source. 

Moreover, in the broadside, they 
were offered a new service for 
sales control and efficiency “never 
before available”, the trust com- 
pany having arranged to “provide 
statistical data on your market, cus- 
tomer buying habits, and so on, on 
all types of time-payment buyers.” 

Meetings with automobile dealers 
were held; they were provided with 
decalcomania signs reproducing the 
Purchase Plan emblem for show- 
room windows and advertising was 
run by the bank, both display and 
classified, in the automobile sec- 
tions of newspapers, stressing the 
great values now available to the 
public in new and used cars. A 
typical used car value was dis- 
played on the bank’s East 9th- 
Euclid display corner under auspices 
of the Cleveland Automotive Trade 
Association. 

Both the lending and financing 
plans are intended to help dealers 
to more and profitable business 
through complete co-operation be- 
tween the bank and the dealer. 

These were launched under the 
slogan: “Let’s make 1939 a Cleve- 
land automobile year.” The “pur- 
chase plan” provides for the estab- 
lishment of reciprocal and co-oper- 


ative relations between the bank 
and approved dealers in automo- 
biles and household appliances, as 
well as a combination banking and 
finance company service by extend- 
ing the bank’s accommodations to 
serve individual and business needs, 

In announcing the purchase plan 
to dealers, the bank extended its 
invitation as follows: “Please call 
on us when you have inquiries for 
our plan and we, in turn, will direct 
all automobile purchase loan ap- 
plications back to the dealer desig- 
nated.” 

The loan plan makes money avail- 
able quickly for a great many other 
needs, including the usual family or 
individual emergencies. It com- 
prises personal loans for co-makers, 
for salaried persons, business men, 
and on collateral; and FHA prop- 
erty improvement loans. 


No Loans Today, Thanks 


This is the interesting title on an 
article in last month’s Nation's 
Business. 

Quotations which follow, will in- 
terest our readers: 

“Periodically someone comes for- 
ward with the shopworn suggestion 
that what business needs is easier, 
low-interest loans. That was one of 
the inspired resolutions of the first 
Little Business conference in Wash- 
ington—the one that ended with 
this flattering apostrophe: ‘Mr. 
President, small business men con- 
fidently look to you for continued 
leadership.’ It was the principal 
remedy the administration had to 
offer the railroads in their sore 
plight. 

“Talk to business men, small or 
large, and they will tell you that, 
for anyone whose credit is clear, 
borrowing money is just about the 
easiest thing imaginable _ today. 
Every banker is eager to make more 
commercial loans, the real source of 
banking profits. And in that field 
he faces aggressive competition 
from no less than 43 federal gov- 
ernment lending agencies, according 
to a tabulation by Clifford B 
Reeves, financial writer, in Nation's 
Business. 

“But loans are not what business 
needs now. No amount of berrowed 
money, however near zero the in- 
terest rate, will bring the increase 
in turnover, the reduction in taxes 
and labor costs, the confident ex- 
pectation of profits so necessary be 
fore business can take up its bed 
and walk again.” 
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Coordination Means Positive Loan Follow-Up 


“No matter how complete the follow-up is as to detail, it ultimately 


falls short of its important purpose if it does not assist the loan 


VERY banker recognizes the 
E importance of systematic loan 

follow-up. He realizes that, 
with an efficient method of collect- 
ing and collating the facts about the 
loan and the borrower, much can be 
accomplished—not only in setting 
up the essential safeguards against 
losses, but in avoiding needlessly 
embarrassing situations which may 
arise as the result of negligence and 
lack of proper coordination. And 
he realizes, of course, that a con- 
siderable saving of time and effort 
may also be effected through effi- 
cient follow-up of each loan. 

The handling of the loan and its 
follow-up is a matter which con- 
cerns not one individual or any 
one department in the bank. It is 
a matter which concerns all the 
other officers in addition to the one 
who made the loan. For all of them 
must inevitably share in the two- 
fold responsibility of minimizing 
losses and maintaining consistently 
satisfactory relations with the in- 
dividuals and business firms who 
borrow money from the bank. And 
in great measure, every employee 
of the bank also shares in this re- 
sponsibility, in one way or another 
contributing to the effectiveness of 
the loan follow-up. 

Therefore, the test of any effec- 
tive follow-up is the degree of co- 
ordination which it makes possible, 
the coordination of bank depart- 
ments and employees that each 
loan may be properly checked and 
watched and to the end that every 
borrower may receive the prompt 
and intelligent service which is ex- 
pected of an efficient and friendly 
banking organization. 

No matter how complete the 
follow-up is as to detail, it ulti- 
mately falls short of its important 
purpose if it does not assist the loan 
officers to formulate constructive 
judgment to meet each situation. 
The loan folder, and the other basic 
Sources of information about the 
loan, may be replete with facts and 
figures, but unless these are pre- 
sented in such a manner as to assist 
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officers to formulate constructive judgment to meet each situation.” 


By J. C. LIPMAN 


Vice President, Union Bank and Trust Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


the officers to anticipate each situa- 
tion so as to give it proper action, 
they serve no really worthwhile 
purpose. 

A few illustrations may be given 
to show the need of such timing, 
or better still, coordination. For in- 
stance, if the loan was made with 
some special understanding regard- 
ing its liquidation or some other 
matter, the follow-up cannot be 
considered effective unless a memo 
of that agreement has been prop- 
erly earmarked for attention. The 
effectiveness of an otherwise effi- 
cient follow-up may be completely 
destroyed because of lack of atten- 
tion to this important detail, re- 
sulting in misunderstanding and 
ill-will. 

Let us take still another illus- 
tration—one concerning the co-oper- 
ation of the bank employees, which 
is an essential feature of any loan 





What The Loan Ledger 
Card Contains 


1. The customary information 
about the loans granted and the 
payments made. 

2. Brief facts about: 

a. Corporation resolutions 
b. Partnership agreements 
c. Subordination agreements 
d. Guaranty agreements 

e. General pledges 

3. Authorization for deducting 
loan payments from the borrow- 
er’s checking account. 

4. A warning (a colored sticker) 
that the current financial state- 
ment has not been received. 

5. A white sticker to show that 
the loan has been criticized by 
the banking department. 










follow-up. When the note falls due 
and the borrower steps up to the 
note window with a request for its 
renewal, the loan follow-up could 
hardly be considered effective if the 
note teller had not been prepared. 
beforehand with a definite line of 
action to handle that situation in- 
telligently. That line of action was 
agreed upon by the bank officers 
before the maturity of the note. It 
has then become an essential func- 
tion of the loan follow-up to record 
the decision for the attention of the 
note teller, so that the situation 
can be handled quickly and intel- 
ligently. 

In the loan folder, and in the 
other basic sources of loan follow- 
up information, every effort has 
been made to present the material 
in such form as to be readily acces- 
sible and in proper relation to the 
whole picture of the loan account. 
In the preparation of this follow-up 
media, there are opportunities to 
include certain items of informa- 
tion about the borrower which may 
prove helpful in the future for the 
twofold purpose of safeguarding 
the loan and maintaining pleasant 
relations with the borrower. The 
latter may take the form of broad- 
ening the scope of bank service to 
the borrower, such as extending a 
bigger line of credit or making 
special types of loans. 

The loan folder is, of course, of 
primary importance in the follow- 
up. The type of folder and the ar- 
rangement of the material, as used 
in the Union Bank & Trust Co., does 
not differ materially from the prac- 
tice in other banks. However, spe- 
cial stress has been given to the 
sequence of the material, with the 
thought of speeding up reference to 
any item of information. Thus, the 
comparative financial statement of 
the borrower, which is most fre- 
quently referred to, occupies the 
foremost place, followed by the 
“Miscellaneous Credit Information” 
form. Immediately following are 
the sheets used by the credit de- 
partment to summarize trade 
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checkings and reports of creditors. 
These sheets are of distinctive 
colors which, in addition to the 
uniform sequence of the credit and 
loan information forms, tends to 
speed up reference. 

It is the customary practice in 
this bank to make an annual, and 
sometimes a semi-annual check-up 
of the loan, at which time the bor- 
rower’s financial statement is in- 
corporated in the folder. The state- 
ment is analyzed in the credit de- 
partment, where the comparative 
financial statement is then set up. 
When necessary, intermediate state- 
ments may be requested. In the 
majority of accounts, particularly 
for loans of $5,000 or over, C. P. A. 
reports are also required. These 
reports are analyzed on the “Credit 
Information Comment Sheet,” which 
is incorporated in the folder. In the 
matter of trade checking, it is the 
practice to annually write to at least 
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four of the principal creditors and 
to summarize their replies on the 
“Credit Information” sheet. 

In the preparation of the loan 
folder, we have endeavored to in- 
clude certain items of information 
about the borrower, aside from the 
regular financial statements and 
trade checkings, which may prove 
very helpful to the follow-up. 
Thus, on the miscellaneous credit 
information sheet, placed foremost 
in the folder, a record is main- 
tained of all checks returned N. 
S. F. This is considered an item of 
some importance, as it may indicate 
poor management, and in connec- 
tion with other information, often 
helps us to determine whether the 
borrower is a potentially poor credit 
risk. 

From a credit standpoint, it is 
also considered important to watch 
the checks deposited by the bor- 
rower, although this class of infor- 
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mation is not actually included in 
the loan folder. When the borrower 
deposits checks bearing the signa- 
tures of substantial firms, this is 
regarded as an indication that he is 
manufacturing or handling a very 
acceptable product, particularly if 
the dealings with the large and 
reputable firms are constant. The 
large deposits are daily called to 
the attention of a loan officer. In- 
cidentally, this is a phase of staff 
co-operation that we require and 
have succeeded ‘in developing to 
make loan follow-up very effective. 

Similarly, when the borrower 
issues large checks on ourselves, we 
deem it advisable for the book- 
keeper to call them to the attention 
of a loan officer. This item of in- 
formation may have a very con- 
structive bearing on the loan ac- 
count, and on the bank’s relations 
with the borrower. For one thing, 
the checks may indicate whether the 


14 Features Of Credit Information In the Customer’s Credit File 


1. Warning is given to the note 
teller of special agreements made 
with borrower as to liquidation of 
note. 

2. Quick reference information 
is provided regarding the willing- 
ness of the directors to O.K. a 
renewal. 


3. The comparative financial 
statement for a series of years is 
placed first in the credit folder. 

4. A record of N.S.F. checks is 
maintained. 

5. A record of legal actions by 
or against the borrower is briefed. 
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6. Briefs of letters from other 
bankers regarding their exper- 
ience with the borrower are in- 
cluded. 


7. Memos of information gath- 
ered by officers of the lending 
bank are signed by them. 


8. Briefs of important factors in 
C.P.A. reports are included. 


9. Quotations from other com- 
panies which sell to the borrower 
are typed on a separate sheet. 


10. A record of loans made by 
the principals of the business is 


bound into 
credit folder. 


11. The report of Dun and Brad- 
street is filed. 


12. A record of all loan re 
quests and their disposition is 
kept along with a record of loan 
liquidation. 

13. Observations based on the 
clearance or deposit of large 
checks are noted in the folder. 


14. Periodical appraisals of the 
borrower's property are recorded 
on a special sheet. 
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loan is being used for the purpose 
it was originally intended or not. 
Furthermore, the _ issuance of 
voucher checks may also signify 
with what promptness he is paying 
his bills, a matter of vital interest 
to the bank in rating the credit 
risk. In some instances, the checks 
may show that the borrower is 
engaging in some risky speculative 
venture which drains his capital, 
and as a result of which, his busi- 
ness may suffer. 


As already pointed out, these may 
be very essential to the follow-up, 
though the information is not ac- 
tually included in the folder. There 
is yet another type of information 
which may at times play an im- 
portant part in sizing up the risk 
and thus more or less directly as- 
sisting the process of safeguarding 
the loan. This is the matter of con- 
ducting the bank’s own appraisal of 
real estate ownership claimed in the 
financial statement of the borrower. 


When this is done, the purpose is 
not merely to check up on the ac- 
curacy of the borrower’s figures 
with regard to real estate owner- 
ship, but rather to build up a much 
broader credit picture essential to 
loan follow-up. From this stand- 
point, the real estate appraisal is 
used as a check on the borrower’s 
statement regarding the other assets 
listed in his statement. 

Let me illustrate with a hypothet- 
ical case. The applicant for a loan 
in his statement sets down the fig- 
ure of $25,000 as representing the 
worth of his real estate. Should the 
bank’s own appraisal show the real 
estate to be worth, not $25,000, but 
$30,000, the logical inference to be 
drawn is that the applicant has 
been conservative in his estimate. 
And it is also logical to infer that 
he has probably been conservative 
in estimating the worth of other 
assets. 

On the other hand, if he has 
greatly overestimated the _ real 
estate worth, as shown by the 
bank’s own appraisal, it is equally 
logical to suppose that he has erred 
with respect to other important 
items on the statement. Under the 
circumstances, it may then become 
necessary to check up very care- 
fully on other items in the state- 
ment, and perhaps to require cer- 
tain additional information from 
the borrower. 

An important feature of the loan 
follow-up is the manner of using the 
loan folder, the loan ledger card, 
and even the notes themselves, to 

(Continued on page 363) 
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All of these records are contained 
in the customer's credit file. They 
give the loan officer a complete 
picture at all times. 
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A Field Warehouse Arrangement 
Added To A Bank Customers’ Earnings 


Many businessmen are prospective borrowers today if their inven- 
tories are made into adequate collateral by arranging proper custody. 


ODAY we hear a great deal 

about firms that are handi- 

capped in their operations 
through lack of working capital— 
firms which, if their working capital 
could be increased even temporar- 
ily, could increase their profitable 
sales, render improved service to 
their customers, and discount their 
trade obligations. With some of 
these companies, lack of working 
capital is due to losses during de- 
pression years, while others are com-: 
panies whose growth has been more 
rapid than their increase in work- 
ing capital through profit and other 
sources. 

Bankers have long realized that 
the growth and prosperity of their 
respective institutions is unalterably 
connected with the success of their 
customers, and have, as a matter 
of policy, endeavored in every way 
consistent with conservative bank- 
ing practice to render financial as- 
sistance. 

With the changing situations in 
recent years, the methods of appli- 
cation of banking credit have un- 
dergone: changes, and new methods 
and systems have been developed 
and are today applied in a large 
number of instances. 

One method of the application of 
banking credit which has grown 
extensively during the past few 
years is the field warehouse loan, 
whereby inventory of the customer 
is changed into collateral and that 
collateral pledged to secure the 


By GEORGE BUSHNELL 


American National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


bank’s advance. By setting up such 
a collateral arrangement, not only 
are banks enabled to extend more 
substantial accommodations  be- 
cause of the secured nature of the 
loan, but what is more to the point, 
are enabled to help customers make 
necessary business adjustments. 

Every city has examples of the 
development of enterprises from 
very small beginnings to substantial 
companies. Individuals _ starting 
such a business have built the busi- 
ness up in many instances through 
use of bank credit, and many bank- 
ers have worked hand in hand with 
their customers to devise new ways 
and means of meeting their growing 
financial requirements. 

A typical example of adjustments 
made possible by field warehouse 
loans is given in the following sum- 
mary of the experience of a bank 
with one of its customers: 

The customer is in the business 
of wholesaling gasoline and other 
petroleum products. It was started 
15 years ago, when in the liquida- 
tion of an estate, the present presi- 
dent of the company bought a 
filling station which was part of 
the property of the estate. His close 
attention to the business, his energy 
and excellent service resulted in in- 
creased volume and profits. Two 


years after this first station was 
opened, he was enabled to make 
an excellent deal to buy another 
location. This process continued for 
many years until by January l, 
1938, the company owned or leased 
and operated 26 filling stations. In 
the meantime, in addition to this 
retail business, there had grown up 
a whoiesale demand from large 
users of products within the com- 
munity and surrounding territory. 

Naturally, this development was 
on a profitable basis, and while sub- 
stantial portions of the profits were 
left in the business, it strained the 
working capital of the company to 
the utmost. In some types of busi- 
ness, the additional funds which 
come into the business are used in 
the form of current assets. In this 
type of business, there is necessarily 
a substantial investment in fixed 
plant and equipment, which re- 
quires a substantial portion of added 
investment. 

As this concern increased its 
volume, the importance of quantity 
purchases became more and more 
evident; in fact, substantial savings 
could be effected only if the busi- 
ness was in a position to pay cash 
for large quantities of gasoline. 

In order to accomplish the bulk 
handling and storage of the gaso- 
line and other similar products, it 
was necessary for the company to 
expend about $35,000 for a bulk 
plant. The storage capacity of this 
plant was about $65,000 worth of 


The Simple Process Of Setting Up A Field Warehouse Credit 


1. The warehouse company 
leased the property from the 
owner. 


2. Signs were prominently 
posted stating that the property 
was a public warehouse. 

3. Control of the gasoline was 
assured by locks on the valves 
so that no unauthorized person 
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could have access to the inven- 
tory. 

4. A warehouse agent was 
appointed by the warehouse 
company. (After careful inves- 
tigation of his fitness.) 

5. This warehouse agent was 
bonded for the protection of the 
borrower and the bank. 


6. Detailed instructions were 
given the agent by the ware 
house company with regard to 
his specific duties in the care of 
the bank's collateral. 

7. The warehouse company 
then issued its non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts covering the 
inventory. 
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The contents of 
these huge oil stor- 
age tanks (capacity 
—80,000 barrels 
each) belonging to a 
Texas refining com- 

my are covered 
by field warehouse 
receipts. Whether it 
is the small 1,000 
parrel tank of a 
local distributor or 
such enormous re- 
serves as these, the 
oil and gas industry 
can make profitable 
use of field ware- 
housing. 


gasoline. While 

the company 

could finance the 

construction of 

the bulk plant, partly by cash and 
partly by liquidating the balance on 
monthly payments, it would, unless 
some method of credit could be 
devised, not be in a position to pay 
cash for its inventory, and there- 
fore be greatly limited in the 
amount of products which could be 
stored. 

Fortunately, the banker was famil- 
iar with field warehouse operations. 
Here was a case in which an open 
line of credit could not be extended. 
Neither could accounts receivable 
financing be used, for the amount 
of receivables was not sufficient and 
many of these were small, thus 
entailing excessive handling cost 
both to the bank and to the cus- 
tomer. However, if the inventory 
could be made into a collateral 
which met the strictest require- 
ments of bank security, i.e., a ready 
cash market, adequate control of the 
collateral, insurance protection 
against loss, and so on, the com- 
pany had a basis for the extension 
of sufficient credit to enable it to 
carry on its operations on a more 
profitable and larger scale. 

The first step in this credit was 
the arrangement for the creation of 
collateral from inventory. This, in 
turn, required the establishment of 
a bona fide warehouse. In estab- 
lishing this bona fide warehouse on 
the premises of the borrower, a 
leading field warehouse company 
was called in by the bank. The steps 
taken by this field warehouse com- 
pany in establishing a bona fide 
warehouse were as follows: 

1. The warehouse company leased 
the property from the owner. 

2. Signs were prominently posted 
Stating that the property was a 
public warehouse. 

3. Control of the gasoline was as- 
sured by locks on the valves so that 
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no unauthorized person could have 
access to the inventory. 

4. A warehouse agent was ap- 
pointed by the warehouse company. 
(After careful investigation of his 
fitness). 

5. This warehouse agent was 
bonded for the protection of the 
borrower and the bank. 

6. Detailed instructions were 
given the agent by the warehouse 
company with regard to his specific 
duties in the care of collateral. 

7. The warehouse company then 
issued its non-negotiable warehouse 
receipts covering the inventory. 

Through these steps, the transi- 
tion has been made from inventory 
subject only to the control of the 


Handling The Loan 


1. Proper insurance covering 
the inventory was obtained. 

2. The bank instructed the 
warehouse company exactly as 
to the method and manner by 
which the collateral was to be 
released, and the payments to 
be received for that collateral. 


3. As the warehouse receipts 
were received by the collateral 
department, they were set up 
on collateral records in units of 
one warehouse receipt. 


4. Each receipt was then 
valued according to the amount 
of gasoline covered by it. 

5. On the collateral records, 
the valuation of each unit and 
the total valuation were entered, 
the margin to be maintained 
was figured (in this case, 20% 
of the market value), and the 
net loanable value of each unit 
and total were carried forward. 


company, and previously only as a 
partial basis of credit from a state- 
ment angle; to a collateral prop- 
erly warehoused and subject to 
control by the bank with proper 
safeguards in addition to that con- 
trol. As collateral to the loans made 
by the bank, the inventory is sub- 
ject only to the instructions from the 
bank. Therefore, the bank instructs 
the warehouse company just how 
and under what circumstances the 
collateral is to be released, what 
payments are to be obtained by the 
warehouse company’s agent. These 
releases and payments are sent 
directly to the bank by the agent. 
If any inventory is released contrary 
to the bank’s instructions, the ware- 
house company is responsible. In 
the case of gasoline, the inven- 
tory when placed upon a collat- 
eral basis is indeed a true secu- 
rity, for daily markets for recog- 
nized grades of gasoline are avail- 
able and it is a commodity which 
can be readily sold in quantities. 

It will be noted that, in the 
arrangement for the issuance of 
warehouse receipts, non-negotiable 
receipts in the name of the bank 
were used. Many banks prefer this 
type of receipt, for it is possible to 
authorize releases against them 
without the presentation for en- 
dorsement, as would be the case 
with a negotiable receipt. The use 
of the non-negotiable receipt, 
therefore, entirely eliminates the 
need for removing any warehouse 
receipts from the collateral depart- 
ment, even for withdrawal pur- 
poses. 

In the meantime, the banker and 
his customer had made their ar- 
rangements including: 

1. The line of credit to be ex- 
tended. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Personal Contacts Pay 


This public relations policy is applicable to any community for it 
demonstrates the technique of converting friends into bank customers. 


N LEXINGTON, Mo., Joseph 

Mann has seen many Wentworth 

Military Academy cadets come 
and go... usually up the ladder 
in the business and professional 
ranks. 

Quite a few of the graduates have 
made names for themselves since 
their student days, and today, as 
yesterday, they still come to Mr. 
Mann to talk over their financial 
activities. In fact, the school 
officials will tell you that, for a 
bank president, he makes a good 
Alumni Secretary, or at least he 
knows as many old students as any 
man idenitfied with the Academy 
in an executive capacity. When 
these old students and old bank 
clients return to Lexington for 
school re-unions, they drop in at 
the bank to see Mr. Mann. 

“A bank that passes up student 
contacts is passing up extra divi- 
dends,” Mr. Mann will tell you. He 
ought to know, for his bank is 
located in a college town of 5,000 
and he has seen his accounts grow 
year after year. 

Bankers interested in public re- 
lations should find Mr. Mann’s 
report stimulating and helpful. 
Wentworth is a private school and 
parents who can send their sons to 
a private school usually have eco- 
nomic prestige; since the annual 
expense per boy amounts to $1,100. 


1. He secures a list of pros- 
pective students from the regis- 
trar of the local college, and 
writes letters to them inviting 
them to use the banking facili- 
ties of his bank when they 
arrive in school. 


2. He frequently invites stu- 
dents to have a milk shake 
with him at the local drug store 
when he meets them on the 
street. 


3. He makes friends of the 
faculty and has over 65% of the 


By WESTON WESTOVER 


Based on an interview with 
JOSEPH MANN 


President, Lexington Savings and Trust Co., 
Lexington, Mo. 


However, not all of these boys have 
been blessed with rich parents and 
Mr. Mann has gone out of his way 
to help the poor as well as the 
wealthy. 

Though the spending money of 
students is governed by student 
regulations, the cadets come from 
the best families and many of them 
have incomes of their own admin- 
istered by a trustee—money which, 
when received in the form of a 
monthly allowance, is deposited in 
the Lexington bank while the boy 
is in school. 

The bank secures a list of pros- 
pective students from the registrar, 
writing to the boys and inviting 
them to use its banking facilities 
when they come into Lexington. 

Others have been recommended 
by their hometown bankers, or 
faculty officers have recommended 
the institution to them. But the 
real answer is Joe Mann himself. 
As a friend of the school, he has 
made himself the friend of the 
students and the teaching staff. It 
is nothing unusual for this banker 


Contacts Made By Mr. Mann 


faculty member bank accounts. 


4. He encourages students 
and faculty members to talk 
with him about possible loans 
if they are in need and makes 
many such advances. 


5. Often if the borrower can- 
not qualify under the bank 
rules, Mr. Mann lends the 
money personally. 


6. He interviews young men 
looking for jobs and gives them 
good advice and encourage- 
ment. 


to invite one of his customers for a 
“coke” or a milk shake at the local 
drugstore when he meets him 
downtown. “I like to think of my- 
self not merely as a cadet banker 
but also as a student friend,” he 
told me. 

The fact that the bank is also a 
school depository helps in more 
ways than one. The bank also has 
over 65% of the faculty accounts. 
Local boys or “day dodgers” as 
they are called in military school 
lingo, find him a sympathetic 
listener when they are attempting 
to promote loans. Many of these 
day dodgers are compelled to work 
their way through college or to 
use the other alternative, borrow 
money. Naturally, student loans 
are made on a strict business basis. 

Every now and then, the bank 
will have a request for a small loan 
for a very short period. Because of 
regulations governing collateral and 
security, the bank as an institution 
cannot be of service to the students. 
Many a time Joe Mann has dug deep 
down into his pocket and loaned 
the money from his personal ac- 
count. Before the recent annual 
military ball, he loaned, from his 
personal account, money to fou 
cadets to buy corsages for their 
lady loves. This old banker cupid 
has even arranged dates with town 
girls when cadets have asked him 


7. He lends the books of his 
library to anyone in town who 
is interested in studying eco- 
nomics, money or banking. 


8. He is prominent in the 
local Rotary Club. 


9. He attends all of the col- 
lege athletic and social func 
tions. 


10. He attends all local busi- 
ness functions and takes 4a 
prominent part in various busi- 
ness activities. 
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Mr. Mann presenting a pass book to one 
of the military school cadets. This bank 
president makes students feel that they 
are a part of the community and that 
the community has a real interest in 
their success. 


Below: Under the advice and with the 
co-operation of the bank, the Academy 
acquired a local country club and insti- 
tuted a course in horsemanship. 


to do so. “Of course,” he said, giv- 
ing me a sly wink, “the wife is 
better at this match-making game 
than I am.” 

“Why do you go out of your way 
to be so nice to these students?” 
I asked rather curiously. 

“The average student going away 
to college believes that the people 
in town, especially business men, 
have no interest in him except to 
get his money. We don’t feel that 
way about him at the bank. We 
feel that anyone who comes into the 
city of Lexington is a part of our 
community. We want the business 
that our customers are willing to 
give us, but then we want more, 
we want their respect and good 
will too.” 

If you can get Joe Mann to talk, 
you will find that he has another 
reason; he is a strong believer in 
higher education and in military 
training. Some day, he hopes to 


see his own son, Joe, Jr., pass in 


review at the weekly’ dress 
parades. And don’t think that he is 
intent only on helping boys who 
are interested in military training; 
he is eager to help anyone who 
wants to go to college. 

One young man was graduated 
from a nearby denominational col- 
lege and came in to discuss a pos- 
sible bank position. Mr. Mann had 
nothing to offer him and yet he 
wanted to help him. The boy was 
of poor farmer stock and his clothes 
showed it. “I’m going to loan you 
fifty dollars,” the banker told him, 
“and I want you to go out and do 
some shopping. Buy yourself a 
good business suit, a hat, shoes, and 
a few shirts. Then start your job- 
hunting.” 

The young man did just that, and 
with Mr. Mann’s help, he managed 
to secure a position with a Missouri 
utility company. Had he attempted 
to negotiate a loan on a strict busi- 
ness basis, very little could have 
been done for him, but the banker 
iS a great believer in human na- 
ture. “I have been wrong only 
once on these personal loans,” he 
declared, “but I still have faith. I 
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am certain that some day that ac- 
count will be cleared.” 

The students in town know that 
Mr. Mann has one of the best 
libraries on economics, and money 
and banking, and frequently they 
will ask him to allow them to use 
his reference sources. His bankers 
journals never find their way to the 
waste paper basket. Students who 
are majoring in business adminis- 
tration are too anxious to secure 
the copies that he discards. 

At the Rotary meetings every 
Wednesday, it is quite stimulating 
to hear him and Professor Tom 
Emerich, Wentworth’s Professor of 
Economics and Money and Bank- 
ing, compare notes. Professor 
Emerich admits that Mr. Mann, 
with his practical knowledge and 
banking experience, has proved 
helpful many times in the prepara- 


tion of his lectures. Every time 
that Mr. Mann has any new litera- 
ture in the field, either banking, 
society reports, or government bul- 
letins, he will phone Professor 
Emerich and let him know that all 
of this printed matter is his for the 
asking. 

If the bank has served the stu- 
dents, it has also served the 
faculty. He knows all the teachers 
by their first names. His bank has 
been helpful to teachers who have 
desired loans. Teachers are a good 
risk on short term and long term 
notes. Many a teacher, not only 
at the Academy, but also in the 
county, has been able to raise 
money for summer school expenses 
or for unforeseen emergencies, 
simply because Mr. Mann believed 
him to have the right character. 


(Continued on page 362) 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


IV. Taxation Of Will Contest Settlements 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


NTIL a short time ago, fidu- 

ciaries had no fixed guide by 

which they could determine 
the effect of a will contest settle- 
ment upon the income tax liability 
of an estate or trust. When com- 
promise payments to contestants 
were drawn from current income, 
the government refused to allow 
any deduction to the estate. 

In support of a deficiency as- 
sessment, the Treasury Department 
argued that the settlement con- 
sisted of the purchase and sale of a 
valuable asset—the right to con- 
test the will and force distribution 
under the laws of intestacy, in re- 
turn for a cash payment or life in- 
come. Therefore, the estate had 
made a capital investment and 
could claim no credit for distribu- 
tions due or paid to beneficiaries. 

On the other hand, the contestants 
also were taxed on the money or 
value of property received in the 
settlement. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue stated that these 
funds had not been acquired by 
“** gift, bequest, devise or inherit- 
ance**” and were not exempt from 
income tax within the meaning of 
Section 22(b) (3) of the Revenue 
Act. Instead, such persons were con- 
sidered to have derived a gain from 
the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset which was subject to taxation 
just as if it had been obtained 
through the disposition of any other 
property. (2 

This generally accepted attitude of 
the Treasury Department was re- 
jected by a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeal in 


the case of Magruder vs. Sege- 
bade.‘?) A resident of Baltimore 
whose estate exceeded $2,000,000 
executed two wills, one in 1926 and 
another in 1933. When the final will 
was submitted for probate, five 
heirs and next of kin learned that 
they were to receive considerably 
less than under the earlier testa- 
ment. Accordingly, they filed notice 
of an intention to protest. Instead, 
however, a compromise was reached 
by which they were paid $245,000 
by the other legatees in compromise 
of their claims; the estate was then 
distributed under the 1933 will. 
Each of these five persons main- 
tained that his share was exempt as 
an inheritance and refused to in- 
clude it in computing taxable net 
income. Consistent with its previous 
rulings, the government disagreed, 
demanding additional taxes which 
were paid under protest. Claims for 
refund were filed with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, but 
rejected. The heirs sued in the 
United States District Court and 
were awarded judgment. It was 
decided that the entire $245,000 had 
been secured by bequest or inherit- 
ance and came within the exemp- 


(1) Sec. 22(b)(3) Revenue Act of 1938 (super- 
ceded by Sec. 22(b)(3), Internal Revenue 
Code) provides for exclusion from “groas 
income” and exemption from taxation of: 

“(3) Gifts, Bequests and Devises—The 
value of property acquired by gift, be- 
quest, devise or inheritance (but the in- 
come from such property shall be 
included in gross income)’. 
See also: pages 76 and 77, Montgomery 
“Federal Taxes on Estates, Trusts and 
Gifts’’. 
(1988) 94 F(2d) 177, 384 CCH P. 9045. 
(1938 ——-U. S——59 S. Ct. 155; 394 
COH P. 9158; Emmons vs. Commr. (1939) 
89 BTA No. 12. 


tion provisions of the tax laws. 

An appeal taken by the govern- 
ment again resulted in a judgment 
favorable to the taxpayers. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals reasoned 
that if the will had been success- 
fully contested and set aside in 
favor of the earlier one, the con- 
testants could not have been taxed 
on the amount they would have re- 
ceived. Simply because they chose 
to avoid the possibility of losing 
their suit and accepted a compromise 
offer did not in any way alter their 
standing as heirs. 

Although the Magruder decision 
reduced the tax burden to be borne 
by objectors to the probate of a 
will, it left estates and trusts in the 
same position as though no compro- 
mise had ever been made. While 
the administration of the estate was 
being carried out in a manner con- 
trary to that provided by the will 
or deed of trust, this fact was 
ignored for tax purposes. Only 
those credits for income distributed 
or distributable to beneficiaries 
under the terms of the original will 
could be claimed in calculating fed- 
eral income taxes. 

The result reached in the Mag- 
ruder case has become the prevail- 
ing rule throughout the country by 
reason of a Supreme Court decision 
last December in the case of Lyeth 
vs. Hoey.(’) Mr. Lyeth and several 
other heirs were given small be- 
quests under the will of their grand- 
mother. A residuary estate of $3,- 
000,000 was bequeathed to a foun- 
dation to preserve “**the rec- 
ords of the earthly life of Mary 


This subject has assumed considerable importance during the past year because 
the government has pursued a policy of assessing deficiencies in every doubtful case 
and attempting to collect the greatest possible amount of tax. It is now possible for 
the government to proceed against the correct taxpayer within one year after 
it has been finally determined that a mistake was made. For this reason, fidu- 
ciaries now check tax liability with extreme care in order to protect their clients. 
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Baker Eddy**’’, founder of Chris- 
tion Science. These heirs objected 
to the admission of the will to pro- 
bate, charging lack of testamentary 
capacity and undue influence. 
Evidence was heard by the pro- 
bate court and a jury trial on cer- 
tain issues was ordered. At this 
point, a compromise agreement 
was entered into between the heirs, 
legatees, devisees, executors and 
the Atty. General of Massachusetts. 
By its decree, the state court ap- 
proved the settlement, admitted the 
will to probate, issued letters tes- 
tamentary to the executors and 
directed them to administer the 
estate in accordance with the 
“**terms of said will and said 
agreement of compromise**”’. 
More than $141,000 was ordered 
distributed to Lyeth as his share in 
the settlement. Thereupon, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
assessed additional taxes of $55,- 
389.65 on the ground that the entire 
sum constituted “income” for that 
year. These taxes were paid and 
suit for refund was filed when the 
Commissioner rejected formal 
claims. After proceeding through 
the lower courts, Lyeth finally ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court which 
consented to review the case in 
order to establish a uniform rule 
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regarding the taxable status of the 
proceeds of will compromise agree- 
ments. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
refused to follow the precedents 
established by the courts of Massa- 
chusetts which had jurisdiction over 
the probate of this estate. Accord- 
ing to Massachusetts law, the rights 
of parties acquiring property under 
a will compromise agreement are 
not based upon their relationship 
with the deceased but upon a con- 
tract with the estate and other 
heirs. The Supreme Court, however, 
stated that it was not concerned 
with the policies adopted in the ad- 
ministration of state tax laws. 
While state laws determine who is 
qualified to inherit property and 
whether a will is valid, they are not 
conclusive in interpreting a federal 
statute on taxation. 

Consequently, the Supreme Court 
construed the exemption of inherit- 
ance from federal income taxes to 
include the proceeds derived by an 
heir from the settlement of a will 
contest. It was emphasized that 
Lyeth and the other objectors had 
received a sizable portion of the 
estate in’ spite of the terms of the 
will, solely because they were 


(4) P.63, Montgomery “Federal Taxes on Es- 
tates, Trusts and Gifts’. 


The fiduciary is naturally pleased to 
see the settlement of a contested will, 
equitably and to the satisfaction of all 
claimants—but he must not neglect to * 
see that sufficient funds are reserved 
to meet the estate taxes. 


“heirs” under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. The settlement agreement 
merely incorporated the conditions 
under which their rights were to be 
recognized and did not provide for 
the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset. 

Several points of direct signifi- 
cance to executors, administrators 
and trustees are apparent in the 
Lyeth case. For one thing, no dis- 
tinction was made between that 
portion of the settlement price paid 
out of current income and that paid 
out of the principal of the estate. 
By exempting the entire amount, 
the court prevented estates and 
trusts from claiming any additional 
deduction from their gross income 
for distributions to contestants. 

Such deductions are not allowed 
under Sections 162(b) or 162(c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1938 unless the 
amounts involved are taxable to the 
recipient. Since this is obviously 
forbidden by the Lyeth decision, no 
tax benefits are available to the 
trustees. (4) 

Based on this ruling, the result 
probably would have been the same 
had the contestants been awarded a 
life income or made the beneficiaries 
of a trust created expressly for 
them. Neither of these arrange- 
ments would have reduced the tax- 
able income of the estate or in- 
creased that of the contestants for 
the year in which the settlement was 
made. However, by establishing a 
separate trust as a compromise, and 
granting the trustees discretionary 
power to use both principal and in- 
come in order to pay a fixed an- 
nuity, the future tax liability of the 
contestants could be reduced. The 
principal estate would not benefit, 
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put since it would not suffer in any 
respect this plan might be prefer- 
able if the contestants already were 
enjoying a sizable income from 
other sources‘®) 


Amicable Settlements 


Athough there was an actual con- 
test in the Lyeth case, the same con- 
clusion was reached early this year 
in a suit involving an amicable set- 
tlement.(*) Upon the death of James 
N. Walker, two wills were found, 
only one of which had been signed. 
The executed document directed the 
executors to set aside sufficient as- 
sets out of the estate to amply pro- 
vide “**funds and income**” for 
annual payments of $50,000 to Mrs. 
Walker. Substantially the same 
language was used in the later, 
unsigned will, except that the 
amount was changed to a $75,000 
“annuity”. Believing that this ex- 
pressed the final intentions of th« 
testator, the heirs entered into a 
formal agreement assuring theii 
mother of the larger income and 
the original will was then probated 

During 1930 and 1931, the widow 
included only a part of the annu- 
ity in her taxable income, claiming 
that this portion represented earn- 
ings out of the trust fund and that 
the balance was drawn from prin- 
cipal to make up the $75,000. Later, 
she demanded a refund, insisting 
that no tax at all was due since the 
entire annuity was a legacy and 
therefore explicitly exempt. 

The government argued that the 
case of Lyeth vs. Hoey did not apply 
because here there was an amicable 
settlement rather than a compro- 
mise of pending litigation. Conse- 
quently, Mrs. Walker’s right to an 
income of $75,000 depended solely 
upon the formal agreement entered 
into with the other legatees and had 
no connection with her legal claims 
as a widow or an heir at law. As 
an alternative, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was willing to concede that 
$50,000 was a non-taxable legacy 
to an heir, but maintained that the 
excess was taxable as ordinary in- 
come received from a_ business 
transaction. 

Both of these contentions were 
overruled by the Court of Claims 
which ordered the refund paid. In 
support of its decision, the court 
reasoned that under state law the 
widow was an heir of her husband 
and everything which came to her 
from his estate was the result of 
that relationship. Therefore, it made 
no difference whether she took 
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strictly according to the terms of 
the original will or accepted a com- 
promise, amicably or otherwise. The 
fact remained that she still was 
receiving a legacy which the law 
excludes from the definition of tax- 
able income. 

This case definitely fixes the tax- 
able status of all settlements in 
compromise of an actual or poten- 
tial will contest.(7) Fiduciaries now 
are confronted with the realization 
that the estate has no right to a 
credit for income tax purposes be- 
cause of any payments made under 
such arrangements. Since they are 
personally responsible if distribu- 
tions leave insufficient assets to meet 
federal taxes, executors and trus- 
tees should withhold adequate funds 


Seven Phases 
Of The Subject 


1. Amicable settlements. 
2. Voluntary withholding. 
3. Tax-free annuities. 

4. Debt settlements. 

5. Renunciation of dower. 
6. Personal guarantees. 

7. Equitable estoppel. 


on the basis of these latest rul- 
ings. (8) 


Voluntary Withholding 


Sometimes, by mutual agreement 
between the fiduciary and the bene- 
ficiaries, income which otherwise 
would be distributable may be re- 
tained and used for the benefit of 
the estate. A widow, for example, 
may agree that the life income be- 
queathed to her should be retained 
and reinvested in a business forming 
the principal asset of the estate. 
Regardless of any such private un- 
derstanding, she would be taxable 
on the amounts due her under the 
terms of the will rather than on the 
amounts actually paid out to her. 

The Treasury takes the strict atti- 
tude that the sole basis for comput- 


(5) Helvering vs. Pardee (1933) 290 U. 8. 
365, Vol. 3 U. 8S. Tax Cases P. 1193; 
Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh vs. Commr. 
34 BTA 284; Bay Trust Col. vs. Commr. 
34 BTA 2338. 

(6) Benfield, Ears. va. U. S. 

F (2d) 

(7) To date (May 5, 1939) no appeal has 
been announced. 

(8) Personal Liability of fiduciaries was dis- 

cussed in the Feb. 1939 issue of Bankers 

Monthly, p. 890. 

(9) A. R. R. 877, I-1. C. B. 239. 


(April 3, 1939) 
394 CCH P. 9439. 


ing tax liability is to be found in 
the document establishing the rights 
of a widow or other beneficiary. 
Consequently, mutual agreements 
between the interested parties do 
not in any way affect the amount 
of tax owing to the federal govern- 
ment. Moreover, approval by the 
state court of the voluntary with- 
holding does not alter this ruling.(9) 


Tax Free Annuities 


A will or deed of trust may direct 
the fiduciary to pay certain annu- 
ities “free from taxes’. The execu- 
tor who assumes liability for fed- 
eral income taxes on the distribu- 
tive share of any beneficiary will 
find that instead of ass:sting the 
beneficiary he has increased their 
taxable income. This follows the 
ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that a “tax-free annuity” 
is one which must be paid in full 
out of the income before state and 
federal taxes which are a direct 
charge against the estate have been 
provided for. The government rea- 
sons that since the tax on the in- 
come of the beneficiary is his own 
personal obligation, it is not sup- 
posed to be met by the estate under 
the definition of a tax free annuity. 
Therefore, the action of the fidu- 
ciary in doing so has the same effect 
as paying that amount of money 
directly to the heir or legatee and 
results in their receiving additional 
taxable income. 


Debt Settlements 


The settlement of debts between 
an heir and the estate of his de- 
ceased relative is not governed by 
the same rules applicable to will 
contests. It is considered an ordi- 
nary business transaction so that 
any sum received in liquidation of 
obligations owing from the same 
are not acquired by inheritance. A 
father may guarantee the perform- 
ance of an employment contract be- 
tween his son and a corporation in 
which the father was the principal 
stockholder. Should the father die 
while a dispute over an attempted 
repudiation of these obligations was 
pending in the courts, his estate 
might believe it advisable to com- 
promise on favorable terms rather 
than to proceed with the litigation. 

If a lump sum in cash is paid in 
return for a full release of the 
guarantee, the compromise is re- 
garded as an ordinary business 
transaction producing either taxable 
income or a deductible loss, depend- 
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ing upon the amount accepted. The 
family relationship between debtor 
and creditor is held to be imma- 
terial. (19) 


Renunciation Of Power 


Most states permit a widow to 
choose between a statutory dower 
interest in her husband’s estate and 
whatever provision has been made 
in his will. Should she elect to re- 
nounce the will and demand her 
dower rights, she will realize no 
taxable income as she is acquiring 
property by inheritance. On the 
other hand, if she surrenders her 
dower and elects to take under the 
will, she may or may not be sub- 
ject to taxation. 

In this respect, renunciation of 
dower differs from the settlement 
of a will contest since there is never 
any taxable income realized. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that if the 
widow accepts an annuity or other 
life income in lieu of dower, she is 
taxable on the sums received only 
if they are payable solely out of the 
income of the estate or are limited 
to a percentage of the rents and 
profits derived from specified prop- 
erty.(11) 

However, if the annuity is pay- 
able out of either principal or in- 
come or both, it is a charge against 
the entire estate and is considered 
an exempt legacy. This distinction 
should be kept in mind when con- 
sulting with testators and their 
counsel in preparing wills and deeds 
of trust. 

Even when there is an intention 
to bequeath a legacy of a life in- 
come to the widow, the most ex- 
plicit language should be employed 
if she is to be assured of a tax free 
income. In one case, additional as- 
sessments were imposed against a 
widow on the ground that nowhere 
in a lengthy and elaborately drawn 
will was there any direct statement 
as to the source of her $25,000 life 
income. (12) 


Personal Guarantees 


After a widow has accepted a life 
income from her husband’s estate, it 
may become necessary to enter into 
some other arrangement in order to 
expedite the closing of the estate. 
In consideration of releasing all her 
Claims against the property under 
their control and against the exec- 
utors personally, the other heirs and 
legatees will agree to pay a life in- 
come from the earnings of the assets 
Passing to them. To guarantee per- 
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formance, a lien may be given on 
all of the property inherited. 

Before giving up the rights accru- 
ing under a will, a widow should 
be fully advised that an income 
personally guaranteed by the heirs 
will be taxable to her. Often, how- 
ever, it is the wisest course to fol- 
low regardless of an increase in tax 
liability.(3) 


Equitable Estoppel 


When there is a controversy be- 
tween the government and tax- 
payers over the taxable status of 
property received in compromise of 
a will contest or in lieu of dower 
rights, the doctrine of “equitable 
estoppel often is invoked. The prin- 
ciple seems to be that even though 
liability for a refund is admitted by 
the government, payment is refused 
the beneficiary on the ground that 
it was in fact, although not legally, 
the correct taxpayer or that the 
government was misled by a mis- 
representation of the facts. 

In one case, the Courts of Claims 
ruled that a widow was entitled to 
a refund although the Statute of 
Limitations for assessing a defi- 
ciency against the trust from which 
she derived her income has ex- 
pired.(44) The government insisted 
that payment should be withheld 
because it was no longer possible 
to collect a deficiency from the 
trust, which now was held to be the 
correct taxpayer. It was their con- 
tention that repayment of this 
erroneous tax would unjustly en- 
rich the plaintiff and allow her to 
profit from her own inconsistency in 
reporting the item as taxable in- 
come and later claiming exemption 
and demanding a refund. On this 
point, the Court ruled that there 
was no inconsistency nor misrepre- 
sentation of the facts: that with 
full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, the Commissioner had de- 
termined liability against this tax- 
payer and then advised her to sue 
for a refund. 

Another point advanced by the 
counsel for the United States as a 


(10)Thomas vs. Commr. (1938 ——F. (2d) 
884 COOH P. 9606. 
(11)Helvering ve. Butterworth (1933) 

U. 8. 365. 

(12)Congdon vs. Commr. (1938) ——F. (2d) 

—— 384 CHH P. 9567. 

(13)Corbett Investment Co. vs. Helvering 
1935 F (24-354 OCH P. 9047.) 

(14) Benfield Ears. vs. U. S., Supra. 

(15) Section 820, Rev. Act of 1938 ia inter- 
preted by Treasury Decision 4856, pub- 
lished at p. 715, Regulations 101. Ezx- 
cerpte from reports of the Senate, House 
and Conference committees and a detailed 
analysis of the wnenacted proposals are 
to be fownd at pages 141 to 148, Seid- 
man’s “Legislative History of Federal In- 
come Tax Laws 1938-1861.” 
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reason for denying payment was 
that by having her income dimin- 
ished, the widow would, in fact, 
have borne the tax had it been paid 
by the trustees. Therefore, to reim- 
burse her when the Statute of 
Limitations outlawed further action 
against the correct taxpayer, would 
constitute unjust enrichment. The 
Court of Claims, however, refused 
to follow this line of reasoning. It 
agreed that there would be unjust 
enrichment had only a single bene- 
ficiary been entitled to the entire 
net income of the estate. But, in 
this instance, there were other 
heirs to whom the burden would 
have been shifted had the trustees - 
paid the tax originally. Since they 
would not benefit from the -refund; 
it was quite obvious that there was 
not sufficient similarity of identity 
between the trust and its benefi- 
ciaries for the above rule to apply. 

The significant feature of this case 
is that neither the trust nor the 
beneficiary paid any tax upon a 
sizable portion of the trust income. 
Subject to certain technical restric- 
tions, the Revenue Act of 1938 has 
given the government a remedy in 
similar cases which may arise in the 
future. Section 820(b) (4) covers the 
exact situation and will permit de- 
ficiencies to be assessed against the 
correct taxpayer within one year 
after a final determination adverse 
to the government. Taxpayers are 
given a corresponding remedy 
against the government when it has 
successfully maintained a position 
which will result in double taxa- 
tion. (75) 


Loaning Is Selling 


A certain loan officer once dis- 
covered that several borrowers 
were better salesmen than he was 
—they sold him loans when he 
should have sold them the idea of 
getting in new capital. 


Develop A Technique 


Theoretically, at least, it ought 
to be no more difficult to pass on a 
bond than it is to pass on a note— 
the real difference usually is that 
you do not have as complete infor- 
mation on the company issuing the 
bond. 


It’s seldom safe to judge a bor- 
rower by sales alone—the profit 
and loss statement may show a 
more discouraging situation. 
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Our Central Proof Department 
Saves Time For Busy Tellers 


Some ideas may be obtained from the routine here described with 
which banks with crowded lobbies may bring about some relief. 


proof department is not exactly 

of the “batch proof’ type, but 
it has retained several features of 
the batch system. 

The only equipment is a good 
adding machine and a desk file with 
enough compartments to accommo- 
date the various kinds of checks 
that are sorted for distribution 
after the deposits have been proved. 
The operation in our 3% million 
dollar bank requires the services of 
only one full-time operator. The 
nature of the work requires that 
this operator must be speedy as well 
as accurate, because the work of 
many other departments is depend- 
ent upon the amount and accuracy 
of the work turned out by this em- 
ployee. 

The greater part of the work of 
the proof desk is concerned with the 
work of the commercial tellers. Be- 
cause of the work done by the proof 
desk, the tellers need not prove a 
customer’s deposit, but have only to 
count the cash and note it on the 
cash sheet. The teller then clips the 
checks to the deposit slip. 

Deposits containing cash only are 
held until there is a batch large 
enough for the teller to run in a list 


= proof desk in our central 


By JACK B. HICKERNELL 


Auditing Department, Merchants National Bank and Trust Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


at the same time he runs a list of 
the checks that he has cashed over 
the counter. The proof desk proves 
these lists and notes the total 
amount of the checks and cash on 
the proof sheet opposite the tellers’ 
numbers. If there are any correc- 
tions, the customers are notified 
either by a written form explaining 
the error or by a phone call. Tell- 
ers are also notified if they have 
mistakes in their lists. 

The central proof operator comes 
to work at 8:45. The first thing 
that is done is to prove the Federal 
Cash Letter and any other cash let- 
ters that may be received in the 
early morning mail. Next, the local 
clearings from the other banks in 
the city are proved and these totals 
are placed on the proof sheet. The 
transit checks and clearings are then 
given to the bookkeepers who, after 
examining them for date and en- 
dorsemertt, post them to the cus- 
tomers’ ledgers. This work may 
occupy the proof clerk until nine- 


thirty or nine forty-five. From that 
time until lunch time, deposits and 
lists from the tellers are proved, 
together with mail deposits and 
other cash letters that may be re- 
ceived. 

Either before or immediately 
after lunch, lists of these checks are 
run for the bookkeepers and for the 
transit clerk. Clearing house checks 
are retained until the end of the 
day when they are listed and made 
ready for exchange the next morn- 
ing. This work is continued until 
the bank closes. Then, final lists are 
run and figures collected for the 
final balance. 

In this final balance and in the 
preparation of debit and credit 
tickets for the general bookkeeper, 
every transaction of the day must 
be accounted for. 

Cash figures are collected from 
the tellers and may be compared 
with cash figures on the proof sheet. 
Bookkeeper’s figures are already 


(Continued on page 366) 


The Proof Desk Routine 


8:45 A. M. to 9 A. M—Federal cash letter is proved. 
9 A. M. to 9:30 A. M.—Local clearings proved and entered on 


proof sheet. 


9:30 A. M. to 12 A. M.—Deposits from tellers and deposits received 


by mail are proved 


1 P. M. to 1:30 P. M—List of checks deposited are run for the 


bookkeepers. 


1:30 P. M. to 3 P. M—Deposits from tellers are proved and checks 


listed. 


3 P. M. to 3:30 P. M—Clearing house checks for the day are listed 
and made ready for the morning clearing. 


3:30 P. M. to 4 P. M—Final balance is run. 
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In a nation that is “eating out’’ in steadily increasing volume, the 


Loan Prospects Of The Restaurant Industry 


restaurant industry is becoming a more and more important busi- 
ness. Here is a comprehensive and authoritative survey of that 


HE restaurant industry has 
T eained a greater appreciation 

of what it takes to operate suc- 
cessfully, certain fundamentals of 
profitable progress having been 
erystalized by the two-edged com- 
petitive paradox of having more 
and more public eating places estab- 
lished in the face of general condi- 
tions which have tended to restrict 
public spending. 

From without, the restaurant 
market picture has been brought 
into better focus in the eyes of those 
who sell to restaurants, and of those 
who issue credit to it. They have 
learned to distinguish between good 
and poor restaurants from the view- 
point of sound business, just as def- 
initely as the “eating out’ public 
has learned to distinguish between 
them for their ability to satisfy the 
appetite in wholesome surround- 
ings. 

It is worthy of mention that dur- 
ing the past 10 years, more and 
more restaurants—even some of the 
larger ones—have learned to oper- 
ate on a daily cash basis, not at the 
insistence of those with whom they 
have daily business relations, but 
because they have felt a greater 


The Policies 


1. The restaurant must be located only in a 
location where a profit can be made. 

2. Bank loans will be made to make it possible 
for the management to keep pace with shifting 


styles. 


3. The building front will be modernized in keep- 
ing with the street dress of the neighborhood. 

4. New equpment will be installed to keep up 
the quality of food and to keep down the cost of 


operation. 


5. A planned employee-relations program, includ- 
ing regularly scheduled training and discussion 
meetings for the employees will be maintained. 

6. A simple but adequate cost system will be 
used. 


7. Attention will be given to standardization of 


portions of food served. 
June, 1939 


business, as it relates to the interests of the bank’s loan officer. 


By H. C. SIEKMAN 


Editorial Director, The American Restaurant Magazine, 
Chicago, Illinois 


sense of satisfaction and security 
in so doing. 

In the normal flow of business, 
today’s restaurant operator has 
occasion to request bank loans for 
expansion into new markets, and 
for remodelling and other improve- 
ments of the existing business prop- 
erty. 

Many of the common demands for 
outside financing do not exist in the 
restaurant field. The restaurateur 
has no problem of collections and 
credits since his sales are for cash. 
He is not forced to carry a heavy 
inventory of raw materials, since 
much of the produce he buys is de- 
livered in the morning, and sold by 
the end of the day.. Seasonal in- 
fluences upon restaurant trade are 
only such as can be anticipated and 
prepared for. 

Analyzing restaurant costs in re- 
lation to sales revenue, Paul Moore, 
executive vice president of the John 
R. Thompson Company, and former 
president of B/G Foods Inc., (two 


Safe Policies And Possible Hazards In The Restaurant Business 


costs. 


of the better known restaurant 
chains) uses the following general 
percentages as a starting point or 
basis of comparison: 

1. Cost of food sold—45%. 

2. Controllable expenses—35% 

3. Fixed expenses—15%. 

4. Profit—5%. 

Under controllable expenses, Mr. 
Moore lists such items as payroll, 
utilities (cooking fuel, light, ice), 
maintenance, laundry, replacements, 
transportation, telephone and tele- 
graph and advertising. Fixed ex- 
penses include rent, write-off on 
investment, taxes and insurance. 

As Mr. Moore points out, “every 
individual restaurant operation is 
different, but by breaking it down 
and analyzing in the light of these 
statements, you can put your finger 
on the points that need correction.” 

With these thoughts in mind, let 
us analyze some of the other fac- 
tors that a loan officer might con- 
sider in making a loan to a restau- 
rant operator. Of primary impor- 
tance, is the past history of the 
management. How does its record 
compare with the records of other 
restaurants in its class over a like 
period of time? A simple basis for 






The Hazards 


1. The location in a place where not enough 
customers can. be secured may prevent profits. 


2. Failure to keep pace with facilities of other 
restaurants in the community may prevent profits. 


3. An unattractive building front often seriously 
reduces patronage. 


4. The obsolescence of apparatus often increases 


5. Inefficient or inexperienced employees dis- 
courage customers from coming back again as 
regular patrons. 

6. Lack of cost figures may result in prices for 
meals being too low. 


7. Guesswork as to the size of portions which 
satisfy the customers and make a profit often 
results in loss. 
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The Beaten Path 


Maybe people will beat a path through 
the forest to buy your mousetraps, but in 
the restaurant business you have to locate 
where the people are. 


establishing such a comparison 
would be to set up a profit and loss 
statement according to the uniform 
classification of accounts recom- 
mended by Horwath and Horwath 
(specialists in hotel and restaurant 
accounting), and adopted by the 
National Restaurant Association. 
Last year, for example, these 
organizations conducted a nation- 
wide survey, breaking down cur- 
rent operating percentages in dif- 
ferent types of restaurants, and in 
different classes of cities. Currently, 
they are jointly publishing monthly 
reports on restaurant sales trends. 
Also, the regular financial services, 
in their reports on chain operations, 
afford some basis of comparison. 
Most commercial eating places 
must rely heavily on the selection 
of a site convenient to the main 
arteries of traffic. If the loan is for 
purposes of expansion in the exist- 


Protection Given A Restaurant By ing location, a thorough analysis 


should be made as to whether the 
Each Type of Insurance traffic at the site will support the 


This is a check list. Few if any will oe ance of these cov a. BS list should - soy basis for ei f — 1 f th 
of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insurance n t is iari rs) f - 
Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies. a pecule ity the food 


service business, that a crowded 
restaurant is its own best advertise- 
Frequently, investment in 


modernized production efficiencies 


Business accident An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the will accomplish the same result in 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 


dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. added dollar volume. However, if 


Name of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: ment. 


Business interruption Fi ed oh hick hile b ii , da oa. by fi , & resteurant hes qn coteblicies 
1x charges which continue whie ullaings amag Vv re or " . . 

explosion are being repaired or replaced, and net profits which cannot reputation for good food and is at- 

be made while the business is not operating. tracting overflow patronage, mod- 

Business life Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than to erate expansion is almost always 

a personal beneficiary. entirely justifiable. 

Consequential loss of Burning or exploding which destroys or damages the contents of a While there are some individuals 

contents of refrigerators refrigerator. who hold that loans should be made 

; . - ; to restaurants only for purposes of 
Fire, with additional Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, ° y —s 3 . 

hazards endorsement hail, riot, or explosion. expansion, and that modernization 


Inside robb and rehabilitation costs should be 
nside robbe Personal property being taken by force from a custodian within the 
(24-hour severe) premises of the insured at any hour of the day or night. absorbed by a cash reserve, there 


: = . are frequent and not unusual spe- 
License bond Infringement of a license issued to the insured. cial instances in which exceptions 
Malicious damage ‘Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of the property are wise. Styles change in types of 


described. F . P 

oa " ene eating places, reflecting public 
essenger ropbery Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or goods (or an sas : Z 
attempt to take) during certain hours ‘while in the custody of an preferences or competitive situa 


employee outside the premises of the insured. tions which might entirely justify 
Plate glass Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The loans that would make it possible 


glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made.) for the management to keep pace 


— sc aera aid 
Products liability Cisigns See Sines or dont  rovalting ae Somes Sa ae Sane ae For example, the competitive 


necessity of air conditioning might 
Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. y & 8 


2 justify such a loan. An individual 
i An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal : . : 
Steam boiler eee operator might well be setting aside 


Water damage Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or some part of his revenue each 
overflow of water, steam, or other seavente ousies trom, plumbing month in contemplation of install- 
t ti t 5 t ° ° eae e . 
Se eS ee Th Samer ter ee Dene, TOE ing air conditioning, but if a neu 
Workmen’s compensation Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires restaurant opens across the street 


the employer to pay. with air conditioning installed, he 
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might well desire a loan in order to 
make his own installation sooner 
that he had planned, so as to protect 
his volume. Or a sudden and unex- 
pected increase in labor costs or 
labor shortage might make it desir- 
able for him to install certain time- 
and-labor saving equipment earlier 
than anticipated, in which case, a 
loan might be entirely justifiable. 

Then too, a change in local sani- 
tation regulations and enforcement 
might necessitate quick and unan- 
ticipated installation of new equip- 
ment—such as a garbage burner— 
for the purchase of which the oper- 
ator might desire to borrow. 

Modernization of store fronts in 
neighboring retail establishments 
might make it advisable for the 
restaurateur to modernize his build- 
ing in keeping with the street dress 
of the neighborhood, and this might 
also necessitate a loan. Or he might 
decide that development of some 
new equipment has made his pres- 
ent ranges, mixers, or other appa- 
ratus antiquated, either from the 
standpoint of cost of operation, or 
speed of service to the customer, and 
he might be justified in borrowing 
money to buy the equipment. 

As in most other types of retail 
business, it will be found that about 
three-quarters of the sales volume 
is handled by about one-quarter of 
the units in the industry. The com- 
paratively high mortality rate in the 
field as a whole is for the most part 
a reflection of the poor business ob- 
tained by the three-quarters of all 
restaurants who must satisfy them- 
selves with one-quarter of the total 
volume available. 

It is not difficult for even the most 
casual observer to distinguish be- 


Behind the Scenes 


Service and Comfort 


More than in any other business, service must be prompt, efficient, and pleasant— 
while the customer's comfort is as important as the quality of the food. 


tween restaurants which are han- 
dling their trade efficiently, and 
those which are not. Most anyone 
in the average town knows which 
are the better restaurants. And from 
the smallest hamburger stand to the 
largest dining room or cafeteria, 
they must all be rated on the basis 
of whether they are satisfying their 
special trade, whether they are 
making the most of their merchan- 
dising opportunities to attract vol- 
ume, and whether they are operat- 
ing efficiently in a manner that will 
keep them constantly aware of their 
costs. 


Local provisioners can generally 
help the banker to obtain a good 
insight into a restaurant’s status. 
Purchases of dairy products, meats, 
and so forth, and an inkling as to 
how the bills for such items are 
paid, will provide an index of a 
restaurant’s business health. After 


The occasional customer who penetrates the chef's realm, in a modern res- 
taurant, is impressed by the combination of hospital-cleanliness and mass- 
Production efficiency—both the result of modern equipment. 


June, 1939 


all, whatever the restaurant pur- 
chases of raw materials is converted, 
for the most part, into meals and 
disposed of each day—and for cash. 
In most instances, those daily cash 
receipts go to the bank. 

We doubt that there is any type 
of business which responds so posi- 
tively to investment for moderniza- 
tion as the restaurant business, since 
atmosphere is such an important 
factor in influencing patronage, and 
because such pronounced economies 
in operating can be affected by*the 
intelligent introduction of modern 
equipment. 

Perhaps, from the banker’s point 
of view, it has been only in com- 
paratively recent years that res- 
taurant operation has graduated 
from a trade into a full-fledged 
business. But a business it is today, 
and a highly profitable one for those 
who are willing to discipline them- 
selves and their employees accord- 
ing to its dictates. 

However, the restaurant business 
has its share of hazards even for 
these more fortunate operators. 
There is plenty of risk involved in 
the mere dealing with perishables, 
in converting them by the manu- 
facturing processes of modern food 
production, into prepared meals. 
True, certain equipment invest- 
ments such as modern refrigera- 
tion and modern temperature-con- 
trolled cooking devices, tend to re- 
duce those hazards. But even such 
“fool proof” equipment requires 
intelligent utilization. 

Then again, there is a hazard in 
the employment problem just as in 
most other industries. For the most 
part, the successful restaurants are 
those which maintain planned em- 
ployee-relations programs regu- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Safe Deposit Contracts Which Do Not Protect 


There are some responsibilities of which a bank cannot rid itself, even though the 
box renter signs an agreement which states that the bank is not to be held liable. 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
.— arisen from time to time with 
regard to the kind and classi- 
fication of contracts made between 
banks and safety deposit box renters 
which may be held valid and en- 
forceable. 

First, it is important to know that 
a valid contract is any legal trans- 
action between two or more persons 
or firms as a result of which both of 
the parties assume definite obliga- 
tions to perform certain acts. (231 
U. S. 482) 

Obviously, a verbal contract may 
be equally binding as a written one. 
But, of course, convincing testimony 
must be introduced to prove the 
obligations of a verbal contract, 
whereas, the courts interpret a writ- 
ten contract by reference to the 
writing exclusively, and no verbal 
testimony is permitted by the courts 
to vary the written agreement. 

Moreover, under certain circum- 
stances a contract may be implied 
by the court. In other words, al- 
though no verbal or written agree- 
ment exists, the circumstances sur- 
rounding a transaction may be such 
that the court will decide that con- 
tractual obligations were assumed 
by both parties. 

For illustration, in a leading case, 
Jones vs. Tucker, 84 Atl. 1012, the 
court clearly and definitely ex- 
plained the law pertaining to the 
different classes of contracts, as 
follows: 

“A contract is defined to be an 
agreement between two or more 
persons, for a good and sufficient 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Altorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


consideration to do or not to do a 
thing. It is not necessary that a 
contract be in writing, and may be 
either expressed or implied. An ex- 
press contract is one in which the 
terms of the agreement are stated 
in sO many words; and an implied 
contract is one in which the law 
presumed a promise on the part of 
the party benefited.” 

Another well established point of 
the law is that neither party to a 
contract is obligated to a greater 
extent than is expressed in the 
agreement, and as originally in- 
tended by the contracting parties. 


Validity Of Clauses 


Now let us consider actual clauses 
used in contracts adopted by cer- 
tain banks and required to be 
signed by applicants for safe de- 
posit boxes. 

After the usual preliminary para- 
graph, which includes the name of 
the bank and the prospective cus- 
tomer, date of rental and the num- 
ber of the box, the contract con- 
tains a clause as follows: 

“The said safe is rented subject 
to the rules and regulations con- 
tained on the reverse side of this 
receipt and such other rules and 
regulations as said bank may from 
time to time adopt, all of which 
rules and regulations are expressly 
made conditions of said contract.” 


The first rule is as follows: 

“Satisfactory reference must be 
given upon application for a safe.” 

Usually, the important question 
of law involved is whether or not 
the bank is liable in the event it 
rents a safe to a person whose ref- 
erences are not investigated and 
subsequently it is learned that the 
renter has a bad reputation and ef- 
fects loss to other customers. 

Obviously, if the contract implies 
that satisfactory references shall be 
obtained from persons before boxes 
are rented, and the bank fails to 
obtain said references, then the 
bank is liable in damages for losses 
effected by persons to whom boxes 
are rented without obtaining a good 
and satisfactory reference. On the 
other hand, the bank would not be 
liable simply because the applica- 
tion and contract with each individ- 
ual renter contained a clause to the 
effect that no safe would be rented 
to him unless he supplied satisfac- 
tory references. This is so because 
an application or contract of this 
nature made individually with each 
prospective customer does not imply 
that the bank will obtain satisfac- 
tory references from other prospec- 
tive renters. In other words, a 
clause of this nature simply implies 
that a safe will not be rented to the 
particular applicant unless he in- 
dividually supplies satisfactory ref- 
erences. 


Bank Held Harmless 


Another clause which frequently 
is presented before the courts for 


Contract Clauses Which Do Not Relieve The Bank Of Liability 


1. Satisfactory reference must 
be given upon application for a 
safe. 


2. The renter agrees to hold the 
bank harmless from all costs and 
expenses of whatever kind, in- 
cluding attorney's fees, which 
may come to or be imposed upon 
it in any suit or suits relating to 
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the contents of said safe. 

3. If by any act, writ, decree or 
process against any person hav- 
ing access to a safe, the bank is 
forbidden from allowing the safe 
to be opened by such person the 
said safe may be closed to all 
persons until such act, writ, de- 
cree or process be annulled. 


4. No money shall be deposited 


or kept in any safe deposit box 
rented or leased by the bank to 
any tenant, and the bank shall 
not be liable for any loss or dam- 
age arising out of the deposit of 
money or removal of the same or 
any portion thereof by theft or 
burglary or robbery or otherwise 
in or from any safe deposit box 
so leased or rented by it. 
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litigations is, as follows: 

“The renter agrees to hold the 
bank harmless from all costs and 
expenses of whatever kind, includ- 
ing attorney’s fees, which may come 
to or be imposed upon it in any suit 
or suits relating to the contents of 
said safe.” 

The important legal question, with 
respect to this clause is whether or 
not a bank is relieved from liability 
by putting such a clause or state- 
ment in its contract. 

In view of public policy, a clause 
of this nature is void and ineffective. 
This is true because the bank is held 
harmless by this clause, irrespective 
of whether loss is suffered by a cus- 
tomer through negligence of the 
bank’s employees. 

Various courts have held that 
“bailment” is delivery of goods in 
trust for some specific object upon 
an expressed or implied agreement 
that the keeper or bailee will per- 
form a definite service, but he can- 
not relieve himself from liability for 
his negligence. 

Under the ordinary safe deposit 
box agreement, it is well established 
that ordinary care is required of a 
bank to safeguard valuables. It is 
important to know that ordinary 
care is that degree of care which 
persons of “common and average 
prudence” will and do use under the 
same and identical circumstances in 
order to safeguard their valuables. 
Of course, the legal meaning of the 
term “ordinary care’ may vary 
under different circumstances. A 
greater amount of care is required 
to safeguard valuable property than 
less valuable property. This is true 
because persons of ordinary care and 
prudence are accustomed to exercise 
more care in keeping and safeguard- 
ing highly valuable property than 
when safeguarding property less 
valuable which is less likely to be 
stolen. 

In consideration of the fact that it 
it well known that persons who rent 
safe deposit boxes intend to use 
them for storing valuable property, 
naturally, therefore, a high degree 
of care in the ordinary sense must be 
utilized by banks in safeguarding 
valuables stored therein. 

For example, a recent higher court 
explained that when a safe deposit 
box is rented to a person who does 
not make known the contents of the 
box, the bank’s liability is restricted 
to keeping a constant guard and 
watch over the safe for the purpose 
of preventing access to the box by 
unauthorized persons. Therefore, 
the bank officials must exercise care 
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in the selection of honest employees 
to work in the safe deposit vault. 

Sometimes the courts imply neg- 
ligence, on the part of bank officials, 
particularly when the evidence in- 
dicates that the loss could have been 
sustained in no other manner than 
through acts of a dishonest em- 
ployee. 

For example, in one leading case 
a customer discovered that $1,000 
worth of valuable securities had dis- 
appeared from his deposit box. He 
filed suit against the bank and 
proved positively that he had de- 
posited the securities within the 
box, and that the same had dis- 
appeared during the time interven- 
ing the day he had placed them in 
the box and his return visit. 

In view of this testimony the court 
promptly held the bank liable for 
the loss because there was no evi- 
dence that the safe had been broken 
into and, therefore, it was implied 
that the securities were removed by 
the use of a duplicate of the key 
which was supplied to the cus- 
tomer. 

In still another case, certain valu- 
ables disappeared and the testimony 
disclosed that there were in exist- 
ence two keys which would unlock 
the box. One of these remained in 
the possession of the bank. The 
other was given into the possession 
of the customer. The customer lost 
his key. A stranger found it and 
used it to unlock the box. The court 
held the bank liable because of the 
fact that although the customer had 
lost the key, that was not the real 
cause of the loss. The court said that 
the bank employee had failed to 
exercise “ordinary care” to know the 





to the contents of sal 
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d safe. 





identity of the strange person who 
had found the key and used it to 
unlock the box. 


Bank Employee Negligent 


Another important point of the 
law on this subject involves the 
legal right of a bank to relieve it- 
self from liability in the event it is 
necessary to remove the contents 
from a safe deposit box and retain 
it until called for by the customer. 

For instance, the usual clause in 
contracts of this nature provides 
that, in case any safe is opened in. 
accordance with the provisions of 
the contract, the bank shall have 
the right to store and hold the con- 
tents in such manner as it may deem 
best; and “all liability of the bank 
in relation to such contents shall 
cease immediately and absolutely 
upon the opening of such safe.” 

Various courts have held that a 
clause of this nature does not relieve 
the bank from liability should the 
contents be removed from the box 
or vault and stolen as a result of 
negligence or want of ordinary care 
on the part of the bank officials and 
employees. 

In other instances, in accordance 
with provisions in the contract be- 
tween the bank and the customer, 
the bank reserves the right to re- 
fund a portion of the rental fee and 
open the box and store the contents, 
and with further provision that all 
liability of the bank in connection 
with the “contents of said safe shall 
cease immediately and absolutely 
upon the expiration of five days 
immediately following the mailing” 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Our Borrowers Make More On Hog Feeding 


By Using Supplementary Feeds 


This experience illustrates the importance of a banker under- 
standing the problems and the specific plans of his borrower. 


HEN a farmer can make 

$5.18 profit per hog in six 

months, instead of a prospec- 
tive loss of about 30 cents per hog, 
we think he is a good prospect for 
loans. 

The common practice among 
farmers in fattening hogs for mar- 
ket is to feed them corn. Often corn 
and shorts or middlings make up 
the sole ration. Recently, our local 
feed dealer, the L. K. Ashcraft Com- 
pany, carried on a demonstration in 
the store right here in town. This 
illustration made it possible to learn 
of the exact amount that might be 
expected from a better way of hog 
feeding. 

This firm selected two pigs from 
the same litter. One weighed 58 
pounds; the other weighed 56 
pounds when the experiment was 


By IRVIN WALLER 


Cashier, Malden State Bank, 
Malden, Missouri 


started. There certainly was no 
apparent difference between the 
pigs, except that one of them 
weighed two pounds more than the 
other. This heavier pig was fed the 
usual ration used by farmers who 
have not learned of the better way, 
and received nothing but corn and 
shorts. 

When the pigs had reached six 
months of age, they were weighed. 
This pig then weighed 147 pounds. 
The other one, however, which 
weighed 56 pounds at the begin- 
ning of this experiment, weighed 
23242 pounds at the age of six 


Here was convincing, visual proof that a farmer can profitably borrow money’ 
for supplementary feeds. Profitable loan business for the bank resulted. 
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months. But—this pig was fed corn 
plus a supplementary feed which is 
sold by the Ashcraft Company. 

The first pig (which was two 
pounds heavier to start with) gained 
only 89 pounds, whereas the one 
which was fed the supplementary 
feed gained 176 pounds. The com- 
mon price paid for fat hogs here is 
seven cents a pound. So, the first 
pig was worth $6.23 more than when 
it was put into the pen, whereas the 
second pig was worth $12.32 more 
than at the beginning. 

However, the only fair way to 
compute the difference in profit in 
feeding these hogs was to add to- 
gether the cost of feed which put on 
these extra pounds. The corn fed 
to the first pig cost $4.69, and the 
shorts cost $1.84; a total of $6.53. 
But, the value of the gain in that 
pig was only $6.23, so there actually 
was a loss of 30 cents on the feed- 
ing. The pig might better have been 
sold at weening time! 

The other pig was fed a little 
less corn. The number of pounds it 
ate cost $4.25. But, it was fed the 
supplementary feed which cost 
$2.89. In other words, the total 
cost of the 176 pounds put on this 
pig was $7.14. The 176 pounds gain 
at seven cents a pound produced a 
valuation of $12.32. Subtract the 
cost of $7.14 from this, and we have 
a net profit at six months of age of 
$5.18. 

Naturally, this test is very con- 
vincing. We feel that our local 
dealer is to be commended for 
demonstrating the value of what he 
has to sell in this practical way. We 
also feel that our local farmers ought 
to take advantage of the knowledge 
thus demonstrated to them. 

Consequently, when farmers come 
to us to borrow money for hog feed- 
ing, we tell them about this experi- 
ment. In fact, we had the local 
dealer provide us with a sheet of 
paper on which these figures are 
printed. We hand this to the farmer, 
and tell him that if he will feed his 


(Continued on page 371) 
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XIII. Complete Investment Records 


importance of their bank’s in- 

vestment portfolio, the direc- 
tors of the Bank of Middletown 
have tackled the job of devising 
adequate records to be kept in con- 
nection with their securities. At 
their last bond meeting they adopted 
a form for a monthly analysis of 
the composition of their account. 
This showed how much progress 
had been made toward the invest- 
ment objectives that had been 
worked out at previous meetings 
It also set forth a program to be 
carried out during the months im- 
mediately ahead. The _ directors 
agreed that this month’s meeting 
should be devoted to a consideration 
of additional investment records 
that should be maintained. 

President Learned calls the meet- 
ing to order. “Gentlemen, each o* 
you has before him a summary of 
our investment holdings in the form 
that we adopted last month. You 
will notice that, since our last meet- 
ing, several changes have been 
made along the lines that we 
Mapped out at that time. I see no 
reason why we should not continue 
to make further progress toward 
our objectives during the next two 
months. I do not think that condi- 
tions have changed so much that 
there is any need to modify our in- 
vestment program at the present 
time. 

“I see that you have attached a 
list of purchases and sales that have 
taken place during the last month, 
Mr. President,” comments Mr. 
Clark. “I assume that you intend 
to give us such a list each month and 
it seems to me an excellent idea. The 
information you have presented here 
regarding these transactions is very 
complete and tells us at a glance the 
essential data we should know 
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Norwalk, Connecticut 


about the changes in our portfolio.” 

“T am glad you like that list, Mr. 
Clark. The headings across the top 
of it are copied from one of the 
pamphlets I have here that I ob- 
tained last week from the New York 
State Bankers Association. I am 
going to pass all of this material 
around right now for all of you to 
inspect.” 

“How does it happen that the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tino is putting out this material?” 
asks Mr. Jones. 

“Last fall the Association ap- 
pointed a special Committee on 
Bond Portfolios headed by Adrian 
M. Massie, vice president of the 
New York Trust Company. During 
the past several months, Mr. Mas- 


This article contains a 
discussion of some of the 
material presented at the 
recent series of conferences 
on bank investment prob- 
lems conducted by the Bond 
Porttolio Committee of the 
New York State Bankers 
Association at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


Bond portfolio records, a 
form for an investment pro- 
gram, forms for analyzing a 
bank's investment situation, 
and miscellaneous studies 
relating to bank investments 
can be obtained by writing to 
the New York State Bankers 
Association, 33 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


sie’s Committee has been conduct- 
ing a series of conferences devoted 
to the discussion of various aspects 
of the subject of bank investments. 
Some of the material presented at 
these meetings is available for dis- 
tribution and I wrote to W. Gor- 
don Brown, Executive Manager of 
the Association to obtain copies of 
it. This is the result.” 

“Were you able to get copies of 
the talks given at the conferences?” 
asks Mr. Brown. 

“Not yet, but I understand that 
the complete proceedings of the 
meetings are soon to be published 
in book form.” 

“In that case, it seems to me we 
ought to get several copies, Mr. 


President. I have been doing some’ 


reading about these meetings and I 
believe that we would all profit con- 
siderably by studying the lectures 
that were delivered there. It is my 
impression that they were carefully 
planned to cover the whole subject 
of bank investments in a very sys- 
tematic fashion.” 

Mr. Jones speaks up: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, this form for a bank’s invest- 
ment program that is recommended 
by the Committee, is rather similar 
to the one that we adopted ourselves 
a few months ago. It is not as de- 
tailed as ours but the general com- 


position appears to be about the ~ 


same. When are we due to revise 
our investment program?” 

“It can be brought up for review 
at any time. We decided that it 
should be completely gone over at 
least every six months. We adopted 
it in February, so it will automat- 
ically come up for review in 
August.” 

“Well, it occurred to me that some 
one of us might take this program 
form of the Committee and com- 
pare it in detail with our own pro- 
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gram. We might get some good 
ideas for improving ours.” 

“All right, Mr. Jones, we'll ap- 
point you a committee of one to do 
just that.” 

“Are there any of these other 
forms that you think are suitable 
for our own portfolio, Mr. Learned?” 
asks Mr. Clark. 
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“Yes, sir. In fact, I have studied 
this material over rather carefully 
and it is my opinion that we can 
use most of these forms to very good 
advantage. For example, take this 
first pamphlet entitled “Bond Port- 
folio Records.” As you see, it con- 
tains various forms for summariz- 
ing our investment holdings in a 


Typical sheets from the material prepared by 
the New York State Bankers Association. 


number of different ways. There 
are a master summary, a recapitu- 
lation by type, a recapitulation by 
quality and a schedule of maturities 
by quality or rating. There is also 
provision for listing our investments 
both by type and by quality.” 

“Looks like a lot of detail work, 
Mr. President,’ comments Mr. 
Brown. 

“Mr. Brown, I don’t believe it 
would take more than a few hours’ 
time to set up our portfolio on these 
forms. And I think it should be 
relatively easy to keep them up to 
date from month to month. These 
records would give us an excellent 
control over our investments. When 
you consider that we have more 
than a million dollars invested in 
securities, it seems to me that the 
expenditure of time is entirely in- 
significant. I am in favor of setting 
up our list in this manner and 
keeping these records up for a 
period of at least six months as an 
experiment. At the end of that time, 
we shall be able to decide from our 
own experience whether or not 
they are worth maintaining per- 
manently.” 

“How about this second pamphlet, 
Mr. Learned? It seems to consist 
chiefly of forms designed to help a 
banker to analyze his bank’s invest- 
ment requirements. I suppose it is 
based on the principle that a bank’s 
circumstances should be thoroughly 
studied at periodic intervals in 
reviewing questions of investment 
policy. It strikes me as being a 
very sensible idea.” 

Mr. Learned answers: “I agree, 
Mr. Clark. These forms were orig- 
inally prepared by one of the big 
New York banks for distribution 
to out of town correspondents. The 
Committee liked them and decided 
to recommend them to the members 
of the association. With your per- 
mission, let me run over some of 
them briefly: 

“The first sheet is designed to 
show us just what the trend has 
been in the case of each major class 
of our assets and liabilities during 
the past several years. It also pro- 
vides for the computation of a num- 
ber of ratios which express in 4a 
concise way some of the important 
relationships in our financial set-up. 

“The second page is for a classi- 
fication of all our assets according 
to their degree of liquidity. Space 

: (Continued on page 366) 
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LEVELS OFF PEAK LOADS AND 
LIGHTENS HEAVY DAYS 
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N thousands of banks, large and small, Rec- 

ordak takes over the time-consuming routine 
that during peak loads or vacation periods 
formerly worked a hardship on the employees. 

Recordak Systems are amazingly flexible— 
installed with such a generous allowance for in- 
creased volume that the staff handles heavy days, 
month-ends, and vacation periods with little 
extra effort and in far less time than other 
methods require. 

Recordak Systems require no capital outlay; 
the machines are rented not sold. Recordak 
Systems are serviced from twelve conveniently 
located offices... one close to your bank. For 
further information regarding Recordak, write 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Coming to the New York Fair? 


You are cordially invited to make your New 
York headquarters at our offices, 350 Madison 
Avenue, at 45th Street. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Bank Model Recordak for 
Speeding up the transit opera- 
tions and for photographing 
paid checks for protection of 
banks and depositors. 
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Reversible Recordak photo- 
graphs both sides of checks and 
larger bank forms at a single 
operation—and at lightning 
speed. 


Recordak Junior for the smaller 
bank, and for special depart- 
ments of large banks (tellers’ 
cages, safe deposit vaults, trust 
and filing, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak for photo- 
graphing all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak system of 
single posting and other special- 
ized applications. 
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Our Regional Clearing House Provides 
Uniform Practices For Member Banks 


That many benefits result from uniform practices in the banks of a 
district is quite apparent, and here is testimony that such uniformity 
can best be obtained by setting up a local clearing house association. 


ITING the many advantages of 

membership in an organiza- 

tion for the study of bank 
problems through co-operation and 
the exchange of information is per- 
haps an impossible task. Each meet- 
ing of such an association brings to 
light information of inestimable 
value to some member. 

Typical of such a group is the 
West Alabama Clearing House As- 
sociation which has a membership 
of 27 banks in seven counties of 
Alabama. 

Similarity of problems, because 
of proximity of the banks, has made 
the functioning of this group of 
vital interest to its members. 

Before our association was formed, 
very few banks of this section 
charged exchange on out-of-town 
checks and the service charge was 
unknown. Suffice it to say that the 
first accomplishment of the group 
was the adoption of a complete 
schedule of charges. Included in our 
schedule is the cost of printed check 
books, check book covers and other 
special items used by customers. In 
this connection, many of the banks 
have executed contracts with sta- 
tionery firms for printing, binding, 


Five Benefits From The 
Regional Clearing House 


1. Exchange on _ out-of-town 
checks is now charged. 

2. Uniform service charges 
were made possible by the 
clearing house. 

3. Bank forms are _ being 
studied and standardized to 
make the best known forms 
available to all. 

4. Credit information 
changed. 

5. A list of recorded real 
estate and chattels is supplied 
members. 
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By GEORGE R. SMITH 


Cashier, The Commercial National Bank, 
Demopolis. Alabama 


and numbering of check books for 
customers so that the entire cost is 
borne by the customer. 

At the present time, our associa- 
tion is engaged in a study of stand- 
ardization of bank forms with a 
view of decreasing operation costs. 
Group purchasing is our goal, if 
after a thorough investigation the 
plan appears practical and we are 
successful in the selection of stand- 
ard forms that are suitable to a 
majority of our members. 

Of special interest is the new sig- 
nature card recently developed by 
a committee of the association. The 
following appears on the front of 
the card: “All conditions printed on 
the reverse side of this card have 
been read and are hereby agreed to 
by the undersigned.”’ Upon the back 
of the card the following conditions 
are printed: 

“In receiving items for deposit or 
collection from time to time (the 
word item or items as herein used 
includes checks, notes, warrants, 


drafts, bonds, coupons, bills of lad- 
ing, etc., and embraces all such 
items cashed or taken for either de- 
posit or collection), it is agreed that 
this bank acts only as depositor’s 
collecting agent for such items and 
does not assume responsibility be- 
yond the exercise of due care. Such 
items are accepted subject to final 
payment in cash or its equivalent. 
the right is reserved to send such 
items direct or indirect to any bank, 
including the payor bank, and to 
accept drafts or checks of such 
banks (but only subject to final 
payment) as conditional payment 
in lieu of cash, this bank reserving 
the right to charge back any item at 
any time before final payment, 
whether returned or not, and also 
any item drawn on this bank not 
good at close of business on day 
deposited or cashed. 

“The depositor hereby agrees and 
assents to the Schedule of Charges 
of West Alabama Clearing House 
Association now in force, a copy of 
which is on display in the lobby of 
this bank or may be obtained from 
this bank; and to such charges, 
amendments or additions thereto as 


(Continued on page 364) 


The uniform signature card adopted for all banks in the district. 


NAME 


JOHN DOE 


ADDRESS 
ANYWHERE, ALA, 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Demopolis, Alabama 


is hereby authorized to recegnine fe See 
transaction of other business with 
card have been read 


OO 


“ame John Doe 


of funds 
undersigned. All gon pee Al conditions printed on the reverse side of this 


are hereby ‘abel to 


on deposit, or in the 


Busi 


4/10/39 


ADDRESS 


Anywhere, Ala 
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OST CHECKS DRAWN ON THE ORIGINAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA IN 
THE YEAR 1782 DIC NOT MENTION THE BANK’S NAME. THEY WERE ADDRESSED TO 
THE “CASHIER OF THE BANK,” WERE NEITHER ENDORSED NOR CANCELLED, AND 
WERE FREQUENTLY USED BY CLERKS AS SCRATCH PAPER ON WHICH TO FIGURE 
OUT INTEREST AND CONVERSION INTO POUNDS. IN MAKING OUT THESE CHECKS, 
BANK PATRONS OF THE PERIOD DID NOT USE THE DOLLAR SIGN BUT WROTE 
OUT OR ABBREVIATED THE WORD ITSELF. COURTLY COLONIALS FREQUENTLY PREFIXED 
THEIR SIGNATURES WITH SUCH PHRASES AS “YOUR HUMBLE AND OBEDIENT SERVANT". 


Detroit Times Helps To Educate The 
Public To Banking 


The following is quoted by per- 
mission from a recent issue of The 
Detroit Times because it illustrates 
what may be done by a newspaper 
to promote a better understanding 
of banking. 


‘There have been many theoretical 
findings on the vexatious subject of 
credit and whether the banks do or 
do not meet the credit needs of the 
average business man. 

Now I do not propose to be pro- 
found or pontifical on the subject, 
but I do believe that it may prove 
helpful to some business men to 
reduce the subject to simple terms. 

When an applicant, individually 
or in behalf of a corporation, seeks 
a loan, that applicant is not inter- 
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ested in the theoretical problem of 
bank credit as it affects the nation. 
His is a personal matter. He needs 
the cash and he usually needs it at 
once. 

Very often, and many will inter- 
ject “too often,” he is turned down. 

Why? 

Well, in the first place let me 
point to a situation, analogous in 
certain essential points. 


Try Selling Stock 
A company is planning to expand 
or to install new machinery or even 
to bring out a new product and it 
needs additional funds. If times are 
good and the company is in good 
shape, sale of additional stock is 


usually the answer. 

There is the catch—if times are 
good and the company is in good 
shape! 

In order to get the public to in- 
vest its money in that company, the 
officers find it necessary to present 
a rosy financial picture. A back- 
ground of several years of good 
earnings is usually outlined for the 
prospective stockholders’ consump- 
tion. 


Bank Loan Picture 


What has this to do with bank 
loans? 

Well, this same firm in not-so- 
good times would, nine times out of 
ten, turn to a bank loan to secure 
the desired funds. And after all, 
what is the bank officer doing ex- 
cept just passing over the public’s 
money? 

In other words, in good times, 
with a good balance sheet and a 
record of earnings, get the public 
to share your risk with a prospec- 
tive yield commensurate with the 
risk. But, bear in mind, it is un- 
likely that a banker, as trustee of 
money deposited by the public, 
would be justified in lending when 
general business is so bad that 
the public cannot be approached 
directly. 

Granted all applications for loans 
are not in this category, I know 
there have been enough of this 
kind to use it as an example. 


Broader Example 


Here is even a broader example: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the Smaller Business As- 
sociation of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut recently sent out a 
questionnaire to try and determine 
who was at fault. They received 
6,000 replies. Of the 6,000, two- 
thirds were found to either have no 
legitimate need for a loan or no 
sound basis for a loan. 

They went even further and took 
100 of the most meritorious for 
further check. Of these, two-thirds 
either had enough credit available 
or were not interested in obtaining 
credit at that time, and in every 
one of the remaining 34 cases the 
condition of the company failed to 
warrant a loan. 


Banker's View 


I asked a Detroit banker if he had 
any suggested remedy for the situa- 
tion. 

He brought out a copy of The 
Detroit Times and pointed to an 
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advertisement run by his institu- 
tion. It read: 

“Establish Your Credit Before 
The Need Arises.” 

“T wouldn’t say that was the 
complete answer,” he stated. “But, 
we do feel that it is a factor.” 

The more I thought it over the 
more I was inclined to agree with 
him. 

All too often, the average busi- 
ness man waits until he is in finan- 
cial trouble and then dashes to the 
bank for a loan. 

Apply it to yourself personally. 
You wouldn’t go to a total stranger 
and expect him to lend you that 
“ten spot.” 


Strong Talking Point 


Quite obviously, however, getting 
to know your banker isn’t going to 
get you an unwarranted loan. 

But, I do think that to let your 
banker know, over a period of 
years, that your business is run on 
a sound basis, that your bills are 
paid promptly and that your ac- 
count is not frequently overdrawn, 
you have given him a very strong 
talking point in your favor the next 
time you need credit. 

Of course, we are dealing here 
only with emergency borrowings 
for they have caused the most criti- 
cism. It may be platitudinous, but 
nevertheless it is a fact, that the 
man who prepares for such emer- 
gencies more often finds himself 
using his credit to take advantage 
of opportunities. And that is the 
constructive type of credit—Ward 
Schultz—Detroit Times Financial 
Editor. 


Ohio Bank Suspensions And 
liquidations, 1920-37 


By J. M. Whitsett 

Published by Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

37 pages, paper 


This is a monograph which ana- 
lyzes the available facts regarding 
Ohio state and national banks’ 
suspensions since 1920. 

It describes in detail, the results 
of liquidating those banks since 
1930. This study provides valuable 
information upon which may be 
based some conclusions regarding 
the settling of claims of creditors of 
insolvent banks, and the expenses 
and losses incidental thereto. 
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Transactions which, after receipt 


in California, may require four 
days collection time through ordinary 
channels, are usually completed in one or 


two days through the night and day transit 
service and direct-routing facilities of 
Bank of America. 


The speed and efficiency of this service 
substantially reduces float and increases 
availability of funds. 


One account with Bank of America brings 
you the services of 494 correspondent banks 
located in 307 California cities and towns. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Bank of Americs 


NATIONAL E2048 ASSOCIATION 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


MAIN OFFICES 


San Francisco . . . . . . . No. 1 Powell Street 
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How We Increased 
Employee Responsibility 

(Continued from page 329) 
the material in the booklet, and now 
we call a meeting only when a 
situation comes up which offers a 
good excuse for a _ get-together. 
Whenever an employee hears a 
criticism of our service, or when- 
ever a problem comes up which 
offers difficulties in handling, the 
employees feel free to discuss it 
with one of the officers. If the 
matter is of general interest, we 
call a meeting. 


From these general meetings of 
all bank employees, special depart- 
ment meetings on banking pro- 
cedures were developed. A few 
weeks ago, for example, a woman 
came with her lawyer to the safe 
deposit department, and asked if 
she might take out all the contents 
of her box. We knew that her 
husband had just died, and the situ- 
ation was a delicate one to handle. 
The experience justified calling a 
special meeting of all employees 
and officers who deal with safe de- 
posit customers, for a special drill 
on handling safe deposit transac- 
tions. 


On another occasion, a teller re- 


ported that a savings customer had 
closed his account because he did 


not feel the rate of interest was 
high enough to make an account 


worth while. We called a meeting 
of tellers to discuss interest rates, 
the special advantages of a savings 
account over other types of invest- 
ment, and points of salesmanship 
that would help a teller to win the 
confidence of a customer wishing 
to close his account. 


We have found these _ get-to- 
gethers extremely helpful in devel- 
oping a feeling of greater respon- 
sibility among our employees, so 
that they are able to handle jobs 
formerly taken care of exclusively 
by officers of the bank. Of course, 
the tellers are advised always to 
turn over certain items to officers 
—such as identification of strangers 
offering checks, new accounts, in- 
vestment advice, and application 
for loans. Our tellers have now 
become skilful in handling the 
identification of ordinary checks, 
and drawing out information in a 
courteous, tactful way. 


These get-togethers have en- 
couraged our employees to make a 
number of constructive suggestions 
which have been adopted by our 
bank. For instance, during the 
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warm weather, the question of how 
tellers should dress came up for 
discussion. One of the boys sug- 
gested that it looked a little un- 
dignified for a bank teller to stand 
at his window without his coat, 
even if the weather was unbearably 
warm. He suggested that it might 
be a good plan for all the tellers 
to wear light palm beach coats. 

That year, our tellers wore light 
gray palm beach coats. Another 
year they wore light tan. Cus- 
tomers remarked on the neat, trim 
appearance of our employees, and 
it has been suggested that this type 
of costume be adopted throughout 
the year. 

The interest created through 
these get-togethers has inspired our 
tellers to start a course in public 
speaking. For their instructor, 
they selected one of the local high 
school teachers. The boys felt that 
such a course would give them 
more assurance in their contacts 
with customers. It really has given 
them a different slant on their 
work, which has been noticed by 
our officers and stockholders. It 
has also enabled them to take over 
some of the outside public relations 
jobs of our bank. 

Last fall, when the president of 
one of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions asked me to give a talk on 
thrift, I decided that it would be 
a good idea to let the tellers take 
over this kind of responsibility. 
One afternoon, when the boys were 
standing around before leaving the 
bank for the day, I told them 
about the request and asked if one 
of them would like to give the talk. 

They laughed a bit sheepishly 
and suggested that I ask them again 
some other time. But before leav- 
ing the bank that night, one of the 
boys stopped at my desk. 

“Td like to try that talk,’ he 
said. 


I got information on the subject 
from the file that would help him 
work out a good talk. A few days 
later, he went over to the school 
building where the association met 
and talked to a crowd of a hundred 
people. I received many compli- 
ments on the fine job he did. 


This is an excellent example of 
how our educational program has 
helped our employees make prog- 
ress in their jobs. Harry, who gave 
the talk on thrift, started as a book- 
keeper in our bank several years 
ago. For a long time, we were not 
sure whether he would work out— 
his shyness and lack of self-con- 


fidence were definitely against his 
doing outstanding work. But when 
we started our informal get-to- 
gethers, Harry was one of the most 
active workers on the programs. 
He was usually in one of the skits; 
he suggested the palm beach coats 
for tellers; he helped organize the 
speech class; and he is always ready 
to help out on public talks for the 
interest of the bank. Today, he is 
a general utility man at our main 
office, and he promises to be even 
more valuable to us as time goes 
on. 
The interest developed among 
our helpers has led the president of 
the bank to work out a plan by 
which the employees may share in 
the bank’s profits in a concrete 
way. He instituted a bonus plan, 
which has been in operation for the 
past couple of years. On the first 
of January, 1939, a profit-sharing 
plan was installed, by which profits 
are to be divided equally between 
personnel and stockholders. This 
new plan has the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the stockholders, who see 
in it even greater possibilities for 
developing self-confidence and re- 
sponsibility among our employees. 
It will supply a greater incentive 
to do even better work. 


An Analysis Of Public 
Relations Technique 
(Continued from page 327) 


to the hidebound, biased, blind con- 
servatism—the type that brings 
out the old bugaboo “We can’t do 
that because we have never done it 
before.” Bank advertising should 
at all times reflect the spirit of true 
conservatism and should not be 
blind to changing conditions. It 
should be flexible within the bounds 
of sound thinking. 

Bank advertising, as a general 
rule, has been directed at the class 
of people from whom banks derive 
the most income, usually the 
wealthier persons of the community. 
Advertising has included the so- 
called “institutional copy” which 
has for its purpose the keeping of 
the bank’s name before the public. 
Trust department advertisements 
have also received considerable 
attention, but probably the best 
known of them all is the condensed 
financial statement of condition. 


I wonder just what effect this 
type of advertising has upon the 
man on the street. It would seem 
to lend the impression that banks 
didn’t care particularly about doing 
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business with him, that the amount 


of business he could bring to the 
bank was of no consequence. Good 
advertising should be directed at 
just such situations as these, be- 
cause today banks are catering to 
the needs of all the people and are 
providing services to meet all types 
of individual and business require- 
ments. 

Bank advertising should also as- 
sume the burden of interpreting the 
aims and ideals of the bank—in 
other words, its established policies. 
Advertising of this kind would be 
based upon the premise that what 
helps others also helps the‘bank. If 
bankers, through their advertising, 
could convey to the public the 
thought that they are attempting to 
render the very best in financial 
services at a fair cost, that the 
spirit of management is one of wel- 
come to the public to partake of its 
services and facilities, whether it 
be for a loan or a new account, 
bankers would soon be regarded as 
holding a truly constructive place 
in the business, financial and social 
life of our people. Truth would 
soon take the place of rumor, and 
public opinion regarding banks 
would be influenced to a great 
extent by the messages contained 
in the advertisements. 

It is easy to understand that the 
principal function of a public rela- 
tions department is to coordinate 
the entire operations of a bank for 
the purpose of offering the public a 
complete banking service in keep- 
ing with existing financial needs. 
Such service, if rendered efficiently, 
honestly, courteously, and in pleas- 
ant surroundings will completely 
solve the bankers problem of public 
relations. : 

A thorough research program in 
a bank aimed at this activity may 
seem quite difficult, but, in reality, 
the major difficulty lies in getting 
bankers to take the necessary time 
to ask themselves in which direc- 
tion they are headed. 

The remainder of the job is noth- 
ing more than a “mopping up” 
process and is accomplished for the 
most part through the application 
of common sense. 


The Earning Power Of Banks 


Published by The Research Council, 
American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th Street, New York City 

Price $1.00, 90 pages, paper 


An analysis of the present situa- 
tion as given in this book includes 
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Correspondents in all states of 
the Union and direct contacts 
with all lines of business, in every 
section of the country, make the 
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the following statement: ‘“Com- 
mercial loans of the banks formerly 
were equal to about 21% of the 
total dollar-volume of wholesale 
and retail trade of the nation, but 
today they are equivalent to only 
about 9%. Formerly, loans of all 
types composed over 70% of aggre- 
gate earning assets, investments less 
than 30%. Today, all loans are less 
than 45%, and investments more 
than 55%. Strict commercial loans 
formerly constituted over 50% of 
total earning assets, they now 
amount to little more than 20%. 
“Up to 1929, the composite gross 


yield of the bank dollar from loans 
and investments was nearly 6%. 
Today it is less than 3%.” 

The book suggests as a basis for 
correcting the earnings situation 
that fundamental cost analysis be 
used, and a system of analyzing 
cost is presented in the book. 

One interesting point in the gen- 
eral summary of the book is this: 
“It would seem advisable for banks 
to study the possibilities in their 
respective communities for extend- 
ing broadened loan facilities to the 
public as a means of strengthening 
their income. This would include 
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systematic methods for granting 
capital loans. The making of per- 
sonal or installment credit loans, 
and the origination of an invest- 
ment in amortized first mortgage 
loans as well as efforts to stimulate 
an increase in their commercial 
loans.” 

The Research Council is headed 
by Leonard P. Ayres, vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


We Help Insure Our 
Dealers’ Success 


(Continued from page 331) 
sands of dollars are frequently of- 
fered by the factory for stimulation 
of retail sales effort, and are paid 
to the retail salesmen even though 
these salesmen have no direct em- 
ployment connection with the fac- 
tory. 

Above and beyond all this, and of 
considerable importance in adding 
to the profit and business develop- 
ment opportunities of the dealer, is 
the character of the franchise itself. 
This has been greatly liberalized in 
recent years, both from the stand- 
point of the amount of discount 
earned by the dealer on the cars he 
takes; and in connection with the 
opportunity available to him to earn 
extra discount for purchasing cars 
from the factory beyond certain 
specific quantities handled from the 
standpoint of “a bonus for volume 
purchasers.” 

This franchise also provides in a 
number of other ways for the pro- 
tection of the dealer’s investment. 
He is guaranteed territory protec- 
tion against activities of neighbor- 
ing dealers. He is given assurance of 
a sufficient amount of territory to 
enable him to operate at an ade- 
quate profit—in other words, no 
dealer is going to be established in 
his immediate neighborhood or 
close enough to him to cut into his 
legitimate operating area. 

Our production policy is definitely 
designed to safeguard the dealer’s 
interests, in that cars are built and 
shipped only on specific order. 
Dealers are never required to take 
arbitrary shipments of cars. Thus 
each dealer is in complete control 
of his own new car stock situation, 
and is always able to get additional 
new cars as needed, either direct 
from the factory or from his dis- 
tributor. 

Our franchise is also very liberal 
in protecting the dealer’s interests 
in event of the termination of the 
factory-dealer relationship. 
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While for a number of years, auto- 
mobile factories generally have 
been very conscious of the need for 
doing everything possible to safe- 
guard the dealer’s position and en- 
able him to operate on a perma- 
nently profitable basis, every year 
is bringing improvements in this 
respect, and this current franchise 
and general operating set-up is 
probably the outstanding example 
of progress in these respects. 

In addition to the foregoing, reg- 
ular personal contact is maintained 
with dealers through both factory 
representatives in the field and 
representatives of the distributor. 
The function of these men is to 
make sure that each dealer is mak- 
ing proper use of the materials, 
plans, and methods available to 
him, encouraging his greater activ- 
ity, explaining and clearing up any 
questions that he may have and, in 
general, acting as helpers. 

We emphasize particularly, the 
importance of organizing the work 
of selling, and have promoted the 
slogan, “Every day an organized 
selling day.” In literature promot- 
ing this slogan, we give the neces- 
sary steps to be followed in making 
sales. We also provide the neces- 
sary stimulating talks the dealer is 
to make to his salesmen, and often 
provide him with a chart illus- 
trating these talks. 

There was a time at the begin- 
ning of the automobile business 
when manufacturers were not in a 
position to give as much help to the 
dealer as now. But, as time goes 
on, the manufacturer learns of the 
best methods for dealers to follow 
to insure success. Because the 
manufacturer is entirely dependent 
upon the dealer to find the ultimate 
customer, he must concentrate all 
of his efforts to help every dealer 
make a reasonable profit. 

Because of our eagerness to do 
everything possible for the local 
dealer, we welcome letters of sug- 
gestion and encouragement from 
bankers who have observed either 
effective or ineffective operations on 
the part of a dealer customer. 

By working together, we believe 
that the partnership of interests be- 
tween banker and manufacturer 
may be consolidated and improved. 


Personal Contacts Pay 


(Continued from page 341) 


“Do you encourage these teachers 
to borrow from your bank rather 
than from an out-of-town source?” 
I inquired. 


“Certainly,” was his answer. “My 
biggest argument is that, even if 
one does not need a loan, it is a 
good thing to establish a credit 
rating with a local bank. I have 
educated many teachers into seeing 
that the local bank can give them 
an individualized and personalized 
service which a big city loan com- 
pany can not offer.” 

Some men may be content to live 
by the side of the road and be 
friends to fellowmen, but Joe Mann 
believes in going out and making 
friends. “Every time I have gone 
out of my way to be nice to people,” 
he says, “my bank and I have 
profited a hundredfold. I like boys 
and I like men. I believe the 
public should be taught to look 
upon bankers as friends and con- 
fidential advisers. My one regret 
is that we cannot do more than we 
are doing, but of course, banking 
laws are a criterion in all transac- 
tions and they must necessarily be 
respected.” 


Being a banker in a small college 
town means more than cashing 
checks and sending calendars to 
bank customers every Christmas. 
With the students, Mr. Mann will 
frequently go into detail about the 
responsibilities of banking as a pro- 
fession. He himself is a University 
of Missouri graduate and he has a 
wide knowledge about the business 
curriculums in the larger universi- 
ties. 

Student contacts have greatly 
boosted the sales of travelers’ 
checks, drafts, and have brought 
about more of a demand for invest- 
ment information. Every now and 
then he will escort a student group 
through his bank. ‘Most of the 
students are amazed,” he says, 
“when they find out that even the 
small bank has ramifications which 
they ordinarily associate with the 
big city bank.” 

He is on good terms with sons of 
bankers who are college students 
at the Academy. Through the sons, 
he has become acquainted with 
many of the fathers. 

How does he manage to do all 
these things? Well, he attends all 
the college athletic and social func- 
tions. Having played football him- 
self, he still remains a lover of the 
game. He is as much a figure on 
the Wentworth campus as some of 
the faculty officers and the old 
buildings. His bank has helped the 
school grow too, and he is proud 
when he tells you this. Like all 
colleges, public and private, Went- 
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worth has had its days of want, and 
the Lexington Bank has been one 
of its staunchest financial bankers. 

He has helped local boys who go 
yn to other schools, in the same 
way that he has helped the cadets 
at Wentworth. “Wentworth means 
as much to the city of Lexington,” 
he will tell you, “as does the 
Lexington Savings & Trust Com- 
pany. Too many schools and 
school accounts have been taken 
for granted. There are all sorts of 
possibilities here if bankers every- 
where wish to take advantage of 


i them.” 


“Have you ever solicited student 
accounts?” 

“Every banker who wants to get 
to first base in this business,” he 
answered, “has to solicit. The small 
town banker has to be as much a 
go-getter as the president of a bank 
in Wall Street. Naturally, we are 
always out to get new accounts. 
When a new faculty officer comes to 
town and we fail to get his busi- 
ness, we want to know why. We 
may slip once, but we don’t like 
to do it a second time. 

“As to the students, every year 
we extend to them a cordial invita- 
tion to use our facilities. We keep 
the mailmen busy and all the other 
officers in my bank are always try- 
ing to make more friends.” 

Teaching the public that the bank 
is a humanitarian as well as a busi- 
ness institution, is one of the ob- 
jectives of bank presidents today, 
Mr. Mann believes. Of course, the 
mercenary motive is important, but 
making friends is as important as 
making money. The banker must 
like people, he must have faith in 
human nature. 

“Student contacts” here can be 
used to mean any “institutional or 
business contacts” in other small 
towns. After all, a bank is only as 
strong as its banking philosophy 
and the application thereof, and if 
Joe Mann has been doing a nice 
job down in Missouri, it is because 
he likes his customers as much as 
they like him. 


Coordination Means 
Positive Loan Follow-Up 


(Continued from page 337) 


keep the loan officers properly in- 
formed on the developments in con- 
nection with each loan and in other 
Ways to effect a high degree of co- 
ordination in the handling of any 
Situation that may arise in the 
course of the follow-up. 
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Investment Bonds 
Our Bond Department buys for its 


Own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 
and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 





The customary practice is fol- 
lowed of circulating the loan folder 
among the officers whenever in- 
formation of special importance 
pertaining to any loan is added to 
the existing records. Furthermore, 
when one of the officers has had a 
conversation with the borrower and 
has dictated a record of that con- 
versation for inclusion in the folder, 
the essential facts thus become 
known to the other officers. They 
can therefore, handle any situation 
consistently. 

In addition to the loan folder, it 
is the practice in this bank to cir- 


culate the notes daily among the 
loan officers. The batch of notes is 
accompanied by a sheet showing the 
pay-offs, the balances due, and the 
like. Thus, the loan officer forms a 
mental picture of each loan, and 
develops a familiarity with the 
essential facts that is necessary to 
follow-up and satisfactory customer 
relations. 

But for the purpose of develop- 
ing the highest degree of coordina- 
tion in handling the loan follow-up, 
it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the loan ledger and 
maturity cards. These play a vital 
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part in the follow-up, in conjunc- 
tion with the loan folder. Their use 
in connection with the periodical 
meetings of the loan committee has 
been especially important. 

The loan card, besides recording 
the customary information, has a 
list of documents which may pos- 
sibly be required. For example, this 
list may refer to corporation resolu- 
tions, partnership agreement, sub- 
ordination agreement, guaranty, and 
general pledge agreement, with space 
in which to insert sufficient infor- 
mation relative to these items af- 
fected. Also, an authorization is 
imprinted, ready for signature, in 
the event installment payments are 
to be charged to the account. 

One effective method of tying in 
the loan ledger card with the loan 
folder is the use of colored stickers 
to cross index certain essential 
items of information. Thus, a 
colored sticker is pasted on the 
card to indicate the absence of the 
borrower’s current statements, 
which had been previously re- 
quested. A white sticker so placed 
on the loan ledger card signifies 
that the loan has been subject to 
criticism by the banking depart- 
ment and that a brief comment on 
that criticism has been inserted in 
the corresponding loan folder. The 
stickers are, of course, removed 
when the source of criticism has 
been eliminated and a new state- 
ment received. 


Especially important use is also 
made of the loan ledger card in 
connection with the weekly meet- 
ings of the loan officers, when they 
pass on loans which are ready for 
collection. To these meetings are 
brought not only the loan ledger 
card and maturity card, but also 
the average balance card and col- 
lateral sheet. The members of the 
committee are thus in a position to 
arrive at a decision as to whether 
or not the note should be extended, 
if requested. 


Proper notation is made on the 
maturity card for the information 
of the note teller. On the maturity 
date, when the borrower comes up 
to the note window, the note teller 
knows exactly what action has been 
taken with regard to the note. If 
an extension had been previously 
decided upon by the committee, the 
note teller can act accordingly, 
without having to waste his time 
and that of the borrower to con- 
sult an officer. Only when the pay- 
ment of the note has been specifi- 
cally requested by the committee 
and this arrangement is not agree- 
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able to the borrower, does it be- 
come necessary for the note teller 
to refer the customer to a loan 
officer for consultation. 

The loan maturity cards are also 
used in connection with the monthly 
reviews of past due notes by the 
loan committee, as well as in con- 
nection with the quarterly audits of 
all delinquent loans. The resulting 
notations on the maturity cards con- 
stitute an important record for 
future follow-up—the basis of 
prompt and _ intelligent service, 
which saves the time of both the 
bank employees and customers, and 
assures well coordinated action un- 
der all circumstances, a type of 
coordination that is effective in 
reducing losses and at the same 
time fostering friendly relations 
with the bank’s customers. 


Our Regional Clearing 
House Provides Uniform 
Practices For Member 
Banks 


(Continued from page 356) 
may be adopted hereafter by the 
Association from time to time, to- 
gether with such other charges as 
may be now in force or hereafter 
adopted or amended by this bank. 

“The depositor hereby agrees that 
statements of any checking account 
of the depositor, with cancelled 
checks and vouchers enclosed there- 
in, may be mailed to the last known 
address of the depositor either 
monthly, or at such intervals as, in 
the opinion of the officers of this 
bank, the activity of the account 
justifies and, in the event this bank 
receives no objections from the de- 
positor within ten days after such 
mailing, this bank will be justified 
in assuming that the statement so 
mailed (or delivered to the deposi- 
tor) is correct. 

“The depositor hereby agrees that 
this bank, at its option, may at any 
time and without prior notice, re- 
fuse to pay checks of the depositor 
drawn on this bank when such 
checks are drawn against uncol- 
lected balances. 

“The depositor hereby agrees 
that all of the terms and conditions 
of this agreement, insofar as each 
may be applicable, shall apply to 
savings depositors as well as com- 
mercial or checking account de- 
positors, and further agrees to con- 
form to and abide by the rules and 
regulations governing savings de- 
posits as printed in savings account 
pass books and as amended by this 


bank from time to time. 

“This agreement supersedes and 
nullifies all other agreements be- 
tween the depositor and this bank 
that are in conflict with this agree- 
ment, including conditions printed 
on deposit tickets, acknowledgement 
mailing cards, pass books and sig- 
nature cards.” 

Thus the bank receives the cus- 
tomers consent to apply the sched- 
ule of charges, mail statements and 
refuse payment on checks drawn 
against uncollected funds together 
with other regulations necessary in 
the successful operation of a bank. 

Exchange of credit information is 
a useful service rendered by the 
association. Realizing that real 
estate is often a valuable asset ona 
customer’s financial statement, our 
banks follow very closely the trans- 
fer of real estate as shown by 
county records. Many of the mem- 
bers obtain a list every two weeks 
of all recorded deeds and mort- 
gages that have been executed. By 
having a number of copies of the 
list typed in one operation, this 
service is secured at a nominal cost. 

It has been recorded that the Ala- 
bama Bankers Association was the 
first in the United States to adopt 
and put into practice the banker- 
farmer program. In this work our 
Clearing House Association has 
been active for many years winning 
in 1938 the trophy offered for 
banker-farmer activities in Ala- 
bama. 

Proof of the co-operation with our 
state bankers association is the 
number of offices occupied by mem- 
bers of our regional association. 


A Field Warehouse Added 
To A Bank Customer’s 
Earnings 


(Continued from paye 339) 


2. The margin to be maintained. 

3. The interest and other charges. 

The next requirement was the in- 
stallation of a method of operation, 
within the bank, which would in- 
sure the proper control and record- 
ing of this collateral without undue 
expenditure of time and money. 
The steps taken in this were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Proper insurance covering the 
inventory was obtained. 

2. The bank instructed the ware- 
house company exactly as to the 
method and manner by which the 
collateral was to be released, and the 
payments to be received for that 
collateral. 

3. As the warehouse receipts were 
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received by the collateral depart- 
ment, they were set up on collat- 
eral records in units of one ware- 
house receipt. 

4. Each receipt was then valued 
according to the amount of gasoline 
covered by it. 

5. On the collateral records, the 
valuation of each unit and the total 
valuation were entered, the margin 
to be maintained was figured (in 
this case, 20% of the market value), 
and the net loanable value of each 
unit and total were carried forward. 

With this arrangement, it was a 
simple matter for the collateral de- 
partment to value the security at 
frequent intervals and to at all times 
maintain the adequacy of collat- 
eral. 

The warehouse receipt forms used 
by the warehouse company have 
been designed to assist the bank in 
maintaining its records, and on the 
warehouse receipt itself are proper 
spaces for recording the with- 
drawals against the receipt. There- 
fore, in addition to the general col- 
lateral record, each receipt becomes 
a record of the status of that part 
of the collateral protected by the 
receipt. 

Here, then, is a case of a borrower 
whose need could not have been 
met through the use of open line 
credit, or through pledging of ac- 
counts receivable, but could be and 
was completely cared for by the use 
of field warehouse loans. 

After a year of operation, both 
the borrower and the bank are 
highly pleased with the arrange- 
ment. The borrowers’ profits have 
increased substantially, for now the 
company is able to borrow its re- 
quirements, to buy in quantity, to 
discount its bills, and to serve its 
customers promptly and adequately. 
The arrangement itself is so flex- 
ible that, within the line of credit, 
the borrower can make commit- 
ments for delivery without con- 
sulting his banker to see whether a 
renewal or an additional loan is 
satisfactory. 

From the bank’s angle,’ the ar- 
rangement is quite as desirable. The 
bank has assisted in the develop- 
ment of a good customer and is 
building that customer into a bet- 
ter one by proper financing. A 
properly margined and easily han- 
dled collateral loan has _ been 
created, and the income from this 
loan is an income that otherwise 
would not be included in the bank’s 
earnings. 

A somewhat similar case to this, 
which has recently been concluded, 
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AN 1TEM payable in 
Spokane was mailed to us by an 
up-state correspondent Saturday 


afternoon. 


This item, if handled in the 
usual manner, would have been 
received and forwarded by us 


Monday. 


‘But through continuous opera- 
tion, direct connections and the 
use of air mail, presentation was 
made in Spokane on Monday— 
to the amazement and great satis- 
faction of our endorser. 


Let us help you with your 
collection problems. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1303 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$40,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


has another angle which seems to be 
of increasing importance—namely, 
the use of transportation by water- 
ways. In this latter case, the bor- 
rower’s terminal was located on the 
river and the gasoline was brought 
there by barge at a considerable 
saving in freight rate over other 
forms of transportation. In fact, 
this saving in transportation charges 
alone, not only paid for the expense 
incident to the creation and main- 
tenance of a field warehouse oper- 
ation, and paid for the interest on 
the money borrowed as well, but 
returned a moderate profit as a re- 
sult of the saving. 


Field warehousing loans have, by 
their application to credits that 
could not otherwise be properly 
handled, become an integral part of 
the loaning activities of many 
banks. As the profits from this type 
of loan are more generally recog- 
nized by bankers and business men, 
it is likely that the use of this de- 
vice will increase not only the ben- 
efits to customers of banks, but to 
the profits of banks, where the time 
and attention is given to the con- 
sideration of possible loans of this 
type and to the careful establish- 
ment of methods and systems of 
servicing. 
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Complete Investment 
Records 


(Continued from page 354) 
is provided for figures of six months 
or a year ago and there is a column 
where we can indicate the objec- 
tives that we wish to achieve in the 
future. 

“The same classification of assets 
is used on the following page but 
here we can line them up in com- 
parison with our savings deposits, 
our demand deposits and our capi- 
tal funds. In certain states, of 
course, banks are required by law 
to segregate assets held against sav- 
ings accounts. Although we do not 
have such a statute in this state, it 
seems to me that an analysis of this 
kind should be very revealing. 


“We next come to a form for 
analyzing our deposits in order to 
determine what portion of them 
consists of large or temporary ac- 
counts. This should be given par- 
ticular attention in reviewing our 
program with respect to cash and 
secondary reserves. 

“Then there is a form for sum- 
marizing earnings figures for the 
past several years. Another page 
lists some twenty miscellaneous 
factors relating to our bank that 
should be considered in determin- 
ing investment policies. Still an- 
other gives a handy formula for 
analyzing our capital structure and 
comparing the amount of protec- 
tion we have with the degree of 
risk in our investment holdings. 


“One of the pages provides for 
an analysis of the investment re- 
sults that we have obtained over 
a period:of years on the various 
classes of our investments: U. S. 
Government and Guaranteed Gov- 
ernment agencies not guaranteed, 
municipals, and other securities. I 
understand that this form is very 
similar to a questionnaire that the 
Committee has sent out to all of 
the members of the New York State 
Bankers Association. The question- 
naire called for a computation of 
the net per cent return obtained on 
the average amount invested in 
each class of securities over a 
period of fifteen years. 


“The rest of the pamphlet con- 
sists of a number of studies illus- 
trating specific points in connection 
with bank investments. Several re- 
late to the price changes that take 
place in bonds of various maturity 
dates when interest rates rise. 
Others show something about the 
reliability of statistical ratings for 
bonds. These various exhibits are 
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intended simply for reference from 
time to time.” 

“Mr. Learned, there seems to be 
a good deal to think about in these 
booklets,” says Mr. Clark. “I think 
that each of us should go over this 
material and that we should be 
prepared at our next meeting to 
decide which forms we might try 
out in our bank.” 

The directors agree that the book- 
lets are worthy of further study and 
the meeting is adjourned. 


Readers Interested In New 
Bookkeeping System 


The following letters were re- 
ceived by Earle H. LeMasters, vice 
president and cashier of the Pacific 
National Bank in San Francisco, 
California, following the publica- 
tion of his article on bookkeeping 
group control. 

“IT have read with much interest 
your article in the January issue of 
the Bankers Monthly, entitled, “Effi- 
cient Bookkeeping with Group Con- 
trol.” Just now on account of an 
increase in volume in the detail 
work of our bank, due mainly to the 
oil activity in this locality I am con- 
fronted with the task of reorganiz- 
ing our work here. While our bank 
is much smaller, I would like to 
have your opinion whether your 
system would be adaptable to an 
institution of our size, therefore, I 
am going to bother you for some 
information. 

One of the equipment houses is 
manufacturing a proof machine for 
small banks. Do you use this? If 
not, would you advise me what ma- 
chine the operator uses who proves 
the deposit tickets. Your tellers I 
suppose count only the cash when a 
deposit is made. 

“Have had in mind such a system 
as you outlined, hence the interest 
in the article. Would appreciate 
very much any additional informa- 
tion, and would like to have you 
send me in the envelope I am en- 
closing, some of the forms you use, 
control sheet, and so on.” 

Henry G. Engbring, Cashier 
Effingham State Bank 
Effingham, Illinois 


‘“‘We have read your very interest- 
ing article in the current issue of the 
Bankers Monthly, headed “Efficient 
Bookkeeping with Group Control.” 
We are thinking of trying a similar 
system, and would appreciate it very 
much if you would send us copies of 
the forms you are now using. 


“A stamped envelope is enclosed 
for your convenience in sending us 
this information.” 

D. L. Taylor, Cashier 

The Exchange Bank of Kingstree 

Kingstree, S. C. 


The Selling Technique 


Why isn’t it just as practical for 
a bank to maintain a list of pros- 
pective borrowers (buyers) as it is 
for an automobile dealer to sys- 
tematically call on all those who 
may soon be in the market for 
cars? 


Our Central Proof 
Department Saves Time 
For Busy Tellers 


(Continued from page 346) 


available from the proof sheet, as 
are amounts of the clearings and 
transit checks and cash items, if 
any. 

The loan tellers make out the 
debit and credit tickets for loans 
made and paid and for interest col- 
lected during the day. The comp- 
troller submits any other income or 
expense figures that may have ac- 
crued during the day. All of these 
figures are entered on the proof 
sheet, and a balance is struck. Cash 
tickets are then given to the gen- 
eral bookkeeper for journal entry, 
as are the general book debits and 
credits. 

This department provides the 
other departments with an even 
flow of work. It minimizes activity, 
as it is a collecting and distributing 
agency for all balancing figures 
needed in the daily statement of 
condition. 

There are certain disadvantages to 
this system. The main one seems to 
be one of a peak load just at clos- 
ing time. This can hardly be avoided 
except by education of the custom- 
ers, for this peak is caused by cus- 
tomers waiting until the last minute 
to do their banking for the day. This 
can be remedied by creating a dead- 
line for the day’s clearances. The 
straight batch proof system would 
perhaps remedy this peak load to 
some extent, because with a batch 
proof, machine tapes are made for 
distribution of lists of checks to 
other departments as the deposits 
are being proved. 

All in all, we believe this system 
is as good as any for a bank of our 
size and in view of the nature of 
our business. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


Depreciation In Equipment Simplified | 


Here is a record system which provides perfect depre- 
ciation figures with little work. The purchasing 
department has a complete record of the location and 
service of every machine and piece of furniture. 


By JAMES D. BARRETT 


Auditor, American Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


BOUT a year ago we set up a 
new card index system on 
our Furniture and Fixtures 

Account, consisting of a 5x8 printed 
card, made up for each individual 
item of furniture, machines and 
equipment. 

The total of the cost price on 
these cards agreed with our Gen- 
eral Ledger account, “Furniture 
and Fixtures.” The total of the 
accumulated depreciation agreed 
with our General Ledger Account 
“Reserved for Depreciation—Fur- 
hiture and Fixtures.” 

A thorough description of the 
items represented was put on each 
card, and at this point the informa- 
tion available from them was: 

1—Description of article and, if a 
machine, the serial number 

2—Cost price 

3—Date of purchase 

4—From whom purchased 

5—Number of voucher used in 
payment 

6—Rate of depreciation 

7—Amount of depreciation per 
annum 

8—Accumulated depreciation 


PROPERTY RECORD 
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78.54 193 
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9—Residual value of article 
10—Department using article 

To eliminate any confusion in 
identifying the card for a certain 
item, of which there might be sev- 
eral (possibly purchased at dif- 
ferent dates), we arranged the 
cards in order as to department, and 
numbered them. This number was 
then placed on the furniture or 
machine or equipment with a tag, 
sticker or metal disc depending on 
which one seemed appropriate. 

The final step was for control 
purposes and to simplify allocation 
of depreciation expense to the 
proper department. The cards were 
in order as to departments, so that 
a control card for each department 
could very easily be prepared hav- 
ing on it the sum totals of the vari- 
ous cards of that department. 

Furniture and machines become 
obsolete or unnecessary in one de- 
partment, but may be used to good 
advantage in another. These ar- 
ticles thus frequently become lost 
as far as records are concerned, and 
the depreciation expense probably 
continues to be charged to the de- 
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partment originally having the 
article. We overcame this by using 
a form like the one reproduced 
here which is labeled “Transfer of 
furniture and equipment.” 


Every department head has been 
instructed to not transfer, borrow 
or lend anything without first fill- 
ing in one of these slips. The por- 
ters are instructed also not to move 
a thing without this slip, approved 
by the purchasing department or 
superintendent of porters, who in 
turn will notify the auditing de- 
partment. 


As a result, upon the transfer of 
an article, the auditing department 
is immediately notified. From the 
information on the transfer slip, 
the proper card is removed from 
the department releasing the item, 
and a deduction made on the con- 
trol card. The department receiv- 
ing the article is, of course, charged 
with it and any depreciation ex- 
pense from then on is allocated to 
the new department. 


The slip used for transfer is also . 
used for articles which are broken 
beyond repair or worn out. If a 
chair, for example, which cost 
$17.50 originally, is completely 
worn out, the porters are instructed 
to dispose of it. The purchasing 
agent fills out the form giving it to 
the superintendent of porters, and 
the chair is hauled away as trash. 
The slip is forwarded to the audit- 
ing department and the card pulled 
and filed in a closed file. 


It is learned from the card that 
the chair is nine years old. The 
(Continued on page 369) 
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Standardize Forms To Cut Working Hours 


Theorizing on efficiency is a step in the right direction, but this 
article goes on to give you a wealth of practical, money-saving ideas. 


ITH the readjustment of 
Wi vrortine time to comply with 

the federal wages and hours 
law, the speeding up of bank pro- 
duction is more important than 
ever before. The most effective 
method of cutting down working 
hours in The Topeka State Bank, 
Topeka, Kan., is proving to be the 
standardization and_ simplification 
of bank forms. 

By combining steps in the mak- 
ing of entries, handling time is 
sometimes slashed more than half. 
Forms immediately identified, in 
the same dimensions and uniform 
style, speed up work of sorting, 
posting, and filing. In addition, 
they eliminate errors. Also impor- 
tant, standardization of forms cuts 
the cost of printing. 

The system has been worked out 
from two main angles. 

1. Combination in size and use. 

2. Color of paper stock and color 

of ink. 

In the first place, most of the 
forms follow a basic standard of 
note size—8%4x3%,.—or units of this 
size which fit a window envelope. 
Even cashier’s checks, drafts, and 
certificates of deposit follow this 
same basic plan which permits 
ready mailing of these items. 

The name of the slip is plainly 
marked at the top center of the 
form, directly above the name of 
the bank. All are printed to fit 
typewriter spacing. 

The system saves time in: 


By G. W. SNYDER, Jr. 


Vice President, Topeka State Bank 
Topeka, Kansas 


1. sorting and handling, as well 
as in the elimination of errors 
caused from copying or failing to 
make a balancing entry. The forms 
are easily routed to the correct de- 
partment. 

2. filling in corresponding forms 
at the same time. This cuts time 
more than half. 

3. substituting standard forms for 
the formal letters. 

4. using window envelopes to 
eliminate time and errors in ad- 
dressing. 

Standardization 
costs. 

1. By ordering combination runs 
on the same kind of paper, quality 
discounts are available. 

2. All repeat orders go to the 
same printer because the forms are 
usually left standing. This elimi- 
nates composition time for each 
reorder and pares down the print- 
ing bill from 15 to 40 per cent. 
Standing forms also mean more 
rapid service in filling the bank 
order. 

3. By using a “work and turn” 
method, familiar to printers, time 
and cost are saved by the elimina- 
tion of gathering or assembling 
forms. It makes it possible to run 
through, in a single printing, three 
or more exact forms for duplicates, 


cuts printing 


numbered and perforated. 


4. Duplicates are not printed 
when it can be avoided. A small, 
twenty-five cent “duplicate stamp” 
has paid dividends in time and 
money saved. It takes but a mo- 
ment to use, does away with gather- 
ing cost, and guards against waste 
from making unnecessary ones. 

The uniformity of the debit and 
credit slips makes it possible for 
entries to be made at the same 
time regardless of the department 
to which they are routed. Any 
combination of debits and credits 
is possible with this system. 


As many as four slips may be 
filled in at the same time. For ex- 
ample, in charging for imprinting 
of customer checks, four forms are 
made. 


1. debit to the individual ledger 

2. duplicate debit sent to the 
customer 

3. credit to the general ledger 

4. duplicate credit to the ex- 
pense ledger 


Another method of efficient time 
saving comes in substituting forms 
for formal letters. These include a 
convenient enclosure form, a mem- 
orandum note form, acknowledg- 
ment, advices, and several receipts, 
all made to fit a window envelope 
This enables the officer or employee! 
to fill in a blank form with the de- 
sired information and tuck it into 
the envelope ready to be mailed 
As the forms are made in dupli- 


Eleven Ways To Save Time And Money 


1. Wherever possible, forms 
are of a basic standard note size 
—or multiples of that size. 


2. The name of each form is 
plainly printed at the top center 
of the slip. 


3. All forms are printed to fit 
typewriter spacing. 
4. Whenever possible several 


forms are printed together, to 
reduce press costs. 
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5. By using the same paper 
stock for a number of forms, 
quantity discounts are possible. 


6. Type is left standing for per- 
manent forms and re-orders are 
placed with the same printer, to 
reduce composition costs. 

7. Use of the “work and turn” 
printing method reduces press 
costs. 

8. Printing duplicate forms on 
different stock is eliminated by a 


“Duplicate” rubber stamp. 


9. Substitution of forms for in- 
dividual letters saves a great 
deal of time. 


10. Standardization of paper 
colors for each department re 
duces confusion and delays. 


11. Wherever possible, forms 
are designed for window enve 
lopes, to eliminate time and 
errors in addressing. 
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cate, the bank has a record of its 
transactions. 

In order that it may be self-evi- 
dent which accounts shall be 
debited and which credited, and 
that the entire operation may be 
made at one writing, the bank uses 
a modified manifold system. 

The general ledger slips have 
solid line composition in the debit- 
credit space which automatically 
indicates cross entries on each 
form and facilitates checking if 
necessary. 

Control of forms through color is 
handled in two ways; color of ink 
and color of paper stock. 

All debit slips are printed in 
black ink and all credit slips in 
red ink so that regardless of the 
color of paper stock, the book- 
keeper knows immediately what 
entry to make. 

Standard colors of paper used in 
various departments are valuable 
in sorting, filing, and in keeping 
the different forms separate. 

In the checking accounts depart- 
ment, white paper stock is used for 
the individual ledger, statement 
ledger, signature card, deposit slip, 
counter check, and debit and credit 
slips. 

Blue paper stock is used exclu- 
sively in the savings department, 
deposit slip, savings check, debit 
and credit slips, ledger sheet, and 
signature card. 


All forms relating to the general 
ledger are green; that is, general 
ledger page and general ledger 
debit and credit slips. 

The certificate of deposit depart- 
ment is distinguished by its char- 
acteristic buff color. 


In the loan department, a variety 
of colors are used to designate the 
various types of notes, ledger sheets, 
and notices. The personal note is 
white, chattel mortgage is brown, 
the collateral note is buff, and real 
estate mortgage note is pink. 


A buff color is used for the direct 
liability ledger, white for the in- 
direct liability, and pink for the 
real estate ledger. Even though the 
sheets are all kept in the same 
ledger, there is little possibility of 
mixing them due to the color con- 
trol system. 

The note notice, reminder note 
notice, and past due note notice are 
vivid colors to attract immediate 
attention of the borrower. 

The collection department forms 
are likewise identified by using a 
distinctive yellow form for country 
collections, pink for city collections, 
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and russet for bond and coupon 
collections. 

Other miscellaneous forms which 
include receipts, acknowledgments, 
and memorandum enclosures are all 
made on white stock. 

These notices are all the same 
size with information always in the 
same relative position. The address 
portion is placed ig the lower left 
hand corner to fit a standard 8% K. 
envelope. 

Exceptions to this are certain 
collection forms which have an 
additional address position in the 
lower right hand corner, for which 
a special window envelope is used. 


Depreciation In 
Equipment Simplified 
(Continued from page 367) 

rate of depreciation was 10% per 
year; the accumulated depreciation 
is $15.75, and the chair has a res- 
idual value of $1.75. This can be 
seen without any computation 
whatsoever, available at a minute’s 
notice. Consequently, we write off 
the $1.75, and with the $15.75 taken 
from our reserve account, we credit 
our furniture and fixtures account 
with the $17.50. We put this infor- 
mation on the cancelled card, 
eliminate these figures from our 
control cards and file the dead card 
away. 

With a separate card for each 
article of furniture in a department 


How The Record System 
Operates 


1. A 5x8 card records the facts 
about each item. 


2. Each item of equipment is 
numbered and thus perfectly 
identified. 

3. An inventory by depart- 
ments is maintained. 


4. When a piece of furniture or 
a machine is moved to another 
department, a transfer slip is 
issued and the record card is 
refiled in the new department. 


5. Depreciation based upon the 
bank’s own experience is re- 
corded on the record card. 


6. Actual depreciation varies 
according to the use of the equip- 
ment and the records make it 
easy to use the most accurate 


figures. 


with the rate of depreciation of 
each on the card, we know that we 
are neither over depreciating nor 
under depreciating. It is possible to 
analyze each item as it is purchased 
and determine accurately the esti- 
mated life. 

A machine might last ten years in 
a department not using it very 
much, and the depreciation rate be 
10%. If this same machine was 
placed in a department that used it 
constantly, the most you could 
hope for would be five years, mak- 
ing the rate 20% per annum. 

On all items of $5 or less each, 
we write off 100% the first year, 
although we make up our card rec- 
ord the same way and keep it in 
the open file. This eliminates’ many ~ 
small adjustments and we feel that 
the average written off on these 
small articles each year is about the 
same. 

With rates of depreciation rang- 
ing from 2% minimum to the maxi- 
mum of 100% on the small items, 
just referred to, there still is no 
confusion because of the individual 
treatment of cards. 

This system has been in operation 
in our organization long enough for 
us to know that an accurate esti- 
mate can be made at the beginning 
of the year of just how much our 
depreciation expense will be. 

With our monthly adjustments on 
new furniture and on that disposed 
of, at the end of the year, our esti- 
mate will work out to the penny.. 
The record is so complete that it 
can be shown to an income tax 
examiner or bank examiner with 
every confidence that he will appre- 
ciate the accurateness and sim- 
plicity of such a system. 


Visitors to the New York World’s 
Fair, which honors the 150th anni- 
versary of the inauguration of 
George Washington, will find over 
600 items of money bearing the 
likeness of Washington in the Chase 
National Bank permanent Collec- 
tion of Moneys of the World, 46 
Cedar Street, New York City, ad- 
joining the head office of the bank. 
These Washington items, compris- 
ing bills, notes, revenue stamps and 
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coins, are only a part of the more 
than 50,000 pieces of money com- 
prising the Chase collection, one of 
the most comprehensive in the 
world. 

The earliest Washington item, and 
one of the most unusual, is a coin 
privately minted in 1783 which 
shows Washington crowned with 
laurel and wearing a toga. The 
smallest likeness of Washington, 
the size of a baby’s thumb-nail, 
appears on a $10 bill issued in 1860 
by the Bank of the State of Georgia 
at Savannah. An amusing item is 
the $1 silver certificate of 1896 with 
portraits of George and Martha 
Washington; legend has it that the 
bill was withdrawn on the grounds 
that no “one” should come between 
man and wife. Also in the collec- 
tion is an original check made out 
by Washington for $113.02, payable 
to Luke Tiernan, June 13, 1799. 

World’s Fair visitors will be in- 
terested particularly in the section 
of the Chase collection devoted to 
the development of money in this 
country ... from the various types 
of wampum used by Indians and 
early traders (shells, beads, caribou 
teeth, furs, skins, woodpecker scalps, 
human hair, peach pits, arrowheads, 
feathers, etc.) to present-day sales 
tax tokens. The collection takes the 
visitor right back to the Joachim- 
thaler which was the origin of our 
word “dollar.” 

First struck between 1517 and 
1525 by a tiny Bohemian princi- 
pality, the Joachimthaler (literally: 


Joachim’s valley) was honest in 
weight and fineness and convenient 
in size and soon became the proto- 
type of similar coins throughout 
Europe. The word shortened and 
“thaler” became “daler” in Scan- 
dinavia, “daalder’’ in the Low Coun- 
tries, “tallero” in Italy, and even- 
tually “dollar.” Known as_ the 
“peso” in Spain, when minted by 
the Spanish Colonies in America, it 
was called the Spanish milled dol- 
lar, the standard unit of currency 
in the American colonies. 

Among the earliest American 
coins on show is the Pine Tree 
shilling of “Masathusets,” asso- 
ciated with Hawthorne’s story of 
“Grandfather’s Chair.” John Hull 
of Boston is said to have minted 
$5,000,000 worth of silver into these 
coins from 1652 to 1686 in a little 
building at the back of his home 
on Tremont Street. 

Another prominent American item 
in the Chase collection is the Fugio 
Cent of 1787, the first coin issued 
by the United States. On one side 
of the coin appears the slogan “We 
Are One,” bordered by a closed 
chain of 13 links symbolizing the 
unity of the 13 original colonies, 
and on the other the terse advice: 
“Mind Your Own Business.” 


Loan Prospects In The 
Restaurant Industry 
(Continued from page 349) 


larly scheduled training and dis- 
cussion programs for their em- 


THE BASIC POLICIES of this organization have continued 


as originally established with such moderate changes as have 


been occasioned by the passage of time and the development 


of new external conditions. Essentially, they reflect a concep- 


tion of investment that puts income above increment and 


principal above profit. 
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ployees. It will be found in the most 
successful organizations that such 
meetings with employees provide a 
positive index to customer reaction 
which is a vital factor in maintain- 
ing control of food costs. 

Some provision should be made 
for keeping a record of actual quan- 
tities of foods used in different 
classifications, such as dairy prod- 
ucts, bakery goods, green goods, and 
grocery goods—and for analyzing 
these in their relationship to total 
purchases and total sales. The res- 
taurant which does not have a 
fairly constant record of its food 
cost can scarcely prove its right to 
any substantial loan. 

We do not mean to imply that an 
elaborate cost system need be man- 
datory in every restaurant seeking 
a loan. But a working knowledge 
of costs should be a requisite. In 
many smaller restaurants, it is pos- 
sible for owners to decide what they 
can afford to buy in the way of raw 
materials, strictly on the basis of 
whether they can sell the dish pre- 
pared from it for double its pur- 
chase value. The less-than-50% 
food cost is a fairly universally 
applied rule-of-thumb measure 
among restaurateurs. 

This total food item represents 
such a large part of the restaura- 
teur’s costs that the operator’s abil- 
ity in handling it, from purchase 
through menu planning and check- 
ing of sales, may often mark the 
difference between success oF 
failure. 

Standardization of portions is a 
practical essential to successful 
operation in most restaurants. The 
wise operator makes provision for 
this, usually through the use of por- 
tion scales. Efficient management 
will usually provide weighing facil- 
ities for checking food purchases 
and also deliveries. Years ago, one 
of the old-time successful equip- 
ment dealers told us that he would 
never give credit to a restaurateur 
who did not have a scale in his 
kitchen. 


As in every other food business, 
restaurants, as a class, are con- 
tinually confronted with the public 
liability hazard. Professional rack- 
eteers have in years past made the 
industry prey to their “nail swal- 
lowing” and “food poisoning” com- 
plaints. However, effective organ- 
ized co-operation of restaurateurs 
and insurance companies has greatly 
lessened these cases—although the 
hazard of legitimate complaints 
still remains. The _ restaurateur 
seeking bank credit should be amply 
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covered by public liability insur- 
ance. 

The matter of parking accom- 
modations has become vital to the 
profitable operation of many cafe- 
terias and table-service restaurants, 
particularly to those catering to the 
dinner trade. In some localities, too 
great a dependence upon street 
parking might well be a hazard, 
since in Many cases, passage of local 
ordinances eliminating street park- 
ing has damaged restaurant rev- 
enue. 

Intelligent management, wise 
purchasing and checking of pur- 
chases, standardized portioning 
according to some uniform recipe 
system, well-trained employees, 
modern equipment intelligently 
used, a pleasant interior, an attrac- 
tive building front, and air condi- 
tioning—these are all factors which 
the progresisve owner is striving to 
attain in his business. Some evi- 
dence of his honest effort to accom- 
plish these ends might well be 
looked for in any restaurateur 
worthy of consideration for a loan. 

The American people are “eating 
out” in greater numbers than ever 
before. A large part of that increase 
can be attributed to the improved 
food, service, and dining atmos- 
phere which American restaurants 
are today offering. 

The business of operating res- 
taurants has become more highly 
specialized and, with the applica- 
tion of improved methods, has be- 
come at the same time more highly 
profitable and far less hazardous. 
Practical methods for the most part 
have supplanted old-fashioned talk 
of “art” and “mystery” in culinary 
endeavors, and the result has been 
a more enlightened approach to 
quality food production. Known 
quantities have displaced guess- 
work—and the outcome has been 
that progressive restaurants are 
today operated on a basis of effi- 
ciency far superior to the average 
retail enterprise. 


Our Borrowers Make More 
On Hog Feeding 


(Continued from page 352) 


hogs in a way that insures a profit, 
we shall be very glad indeed to 
lend him the money. 

Naturally, our feed dealer cus- 
tomer is pleased that we recom- 
mend the product he has to sell. 
But, we feel that it is definitely a 
part of our job of running a bank 
to help all of our customers to do a 
better business. As a matter of 
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fact, in this case, we feel that we 
are helping the farmer even more 
than the dealer. The farmer’s profit 
on the gain on one hog when fed 
with these supplementary feeds 
certainly must be a great deal more 
than the profit made by the feed 
dealer who sells the feed, for the 
total amount the farmer paid for 
the supplementary feed was $2.89, 
whereas his profit was $5.18. 

This has led us to wonder if we 
might encourage other business 
men to demonstrate the value of 
the things they have to sell. Cer- 
tainly, there is no better method 
of selling a product than to demon- 
strate its value. 
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As a result of this demonstration, 
not only is the feed dealer selling 
more feed, but we are lending 
more money to farmers. 


Cost Accounting By Guess 


A survey disclosed that em- 
ployees of the savings department 
in a large city bank were quoting 
five different amounts as the cost 
of handling savings items. Unfor- 
tunately, customers did not go to 
the same person each time and soon 
came to believe that the employees 
were merely “guessing” the cost 
per item. 
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Copyholder 


A new type of copyholder, which 
possesses several unique features, 
has recently come on the market. It 
is called the Rite-Line, manufac- 
tured by the Rite-Line Corpora- 
tion of New York City. It was 


invented some three years ago by 
a prominent Washington attorney 
as a hobby and since then has been 
purchased by government depart- 
ments and agencies to the tune of 
over 6,000. It is now available for 
national distribution. 





The Rite-Line is compact, effi- 
cient, and—not being attached to 
the typewriter—may be placed to 
suit the operator’s vision and the 
best light angle. It is easily port- 
able, weighing only three pounds, 
and is small enough to fit into a 
desk drawer. 

When inserted in the copyholder, 
the sheet to be transcribed auto- 
matically rolls up on itself. As each 
line is completed, the control bar 
is pressed (the same as the space 
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THe C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941-943 CLARK STREET 
- CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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bar on a typewriter) and the sheet 
moves up instantly so that the next 
line to be copied is directly above 
the guide. The bar has a “feather 
touch” requiring practically no 
effort. A dial on the side may be 
adjusted for single, double, or 
triple spacing. 

Width of copy sheet makes no dif- 
ference to Rite-Line—being equally 
adaptable to narrow adding ma- 
chine tapes or wide multi-columned 
ledger sheets. However, for un- 
usually wide material an extra 
extension guide is recommended, to 
insure increased speed and accuracy 
in copying wide sheets of columnar 
figures. These extension guides are 
available in 10, 15, and 20 inch 
lengths. 


Typewriter Pad 


So many “new” ideas are merely 
modifications of old ideas, I always 
have an instant feeling of apprecia- 
tion when I discover someone who 
has stepped clear out of the beaten 
path and solved an old problem by 
an entirely different method. 





Which bit of philosophy is by way 
of preface to telling you about the 
Killinois Typewriter Pad, which is 
being offered by the Shipman-Ward 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. (In- 
cidentally, I think that name “Killi- 
nois” is a bit of sheer genius.) 

As the illustration shows, this pad 
consists of two soft rubber discs, 
fastened together with sliding metal 


June is the month of bridal veils and rice and old shoes. It’s also a good time to 
look around you and see whether perhaps you have allowed yourself and the 
bank to become wedded to several old pieces of equipment which are long over. 
due for pensioning. And before you slip away on your annual “honeymoon” 
with a speckled trout or a little white ball, here are some ideas which might 
keep the bank running better during your absence! 


Sincerely, 


Mary Man ning 


bands which may be adjusted in 
length to fit the legs of any type- 
writer, adding machine, calculator, 
or other kind of office machine. A 
similar double-pad arrangement is 
used for the other two legs, of 
course. 

The sponge rubber material of 
the discs performs a double function 
of absorbing sound and vibrations, 
and of adhering to desk or table 
surface, preventing any possibility 
of sliding. Each pad is reinforced 
by a metal insert which prevents 
machine legs from wearing through. 

Among other functional features 
which the manufacturer points out 
is that the Killinois does not ab- 
sorb dust, does not catch eraser 
“crumbs”, will not curl up around 
the typewriter, and does not inter- 
fere with action of the back spacer. 

It is a neat looking device and its 
muffling effect on typewriter and 
adding machine chatter should rec- 
ommend it highly to those who 
seek dignity and decorum in bank- 
ing quarters. 


Machine Cleaner 


Here is a product which should 
strike a responsive chord in the soul 
of your stenographer—and of every 
girl in your workroom. It is “‘Clean- 
ereno”’, a typewriter and office 
machine cleaner, manufactured by 
a Chicago chemical company of the 
same name. We ladies who work it 
your banks like things neat and 
clean. We know that dirt lessens the 
efficiency of machines as well & 
people. 

So, when we discover a machine 
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cleaning fluid which has a triple- 
action, we’re impressed. By triple- 
action, I mean that Cleanereno 
cleans off the dirt, renovates the 
rubber platen roller and key caps, 
and restores the gleaming surface 
finish to enameled metal parts. 
And while you men may not re- 
spond to the same “house-cleaning” 
instinct that moves us, you will 
appreciate that clean metal type 
does a better job—and that any- 
thing which prolongs the life of 
rubber rollers and keys reduces the 
depreciation on the machine. 

Two features which particularly 
appealed to me is that this fluid is 
non-inflammable and it has a 
pleasantly mild odor. It has no 


indulging in flights of rhetorical 
fancy. You can even make a long 
distance call with it running beside 
you! 


Helpful Booklet ° 


I have just finished looking through 
a fascinating little booklet entitled: 
Two Dozen Ways To Make Friends 
‘For A Bank”. It is published by the 
Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and will be sent without charge to 
any banker requesting it. (There’s 
a coupon for that purpose in their 
ad in the front of this issue.) 


This business of making friends is 
an important part of bank business. 
A country banker of my acquaint- 
ance once said: “The most valuable ~ 
piece of equipment in my bank is 
invisible—it is the good will of my 
customers.” This booklet—which is 
written in a human vein that will 
give you several chuckles—contains 
24 tested ideas which bankers have 
used to get new customers or in- 
crease the good will of old ones. 


One of these ideas starts out 
“Look over your bank with a fresh 
eye and see how it must strike the 
public.” I believe that booklet will 
help you to turn a “fresh eye” on 
the whole subject of Public Rela- 


neck and swept all the papers off 
& your desk. Designed on an entirely 
different principle, it lifts the cool 
air from the floor and then by 
means of an inverted cone deflects 
it upward and outward to every 
part of the room. It gives cooling, 
draftless circulation to the entire 
office, without fluttering a single 
paper on the desk. The manufac- 
turer informs me that this model 
has a “displacement” of 3,620 cubic 
feet per minute—which should add 
up to comfort on even the most 
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Notice, in the illustration, how 
remarkably Cleanereno (several 
generous applications, the manufac- 
turer honestly admits!) has returned 
the platen roll to its original un- 
blemished state. For cleaning keys, 
there is a wool dauber attached to 
the bottle cork. 

It works equally well on book- 


sweltering days. 

As a piece of furniture, the Utility 
Circulair would be an attractive 
addition to any executive office, 
with its modern tubular construc- 
tion and its finish of jet black 
enamel and gleaming chrome plate. 
And when the descriptive circulars 
use the phrase: “As quiet as a 
burning match”, they’re not merely 


tions. And—let me repeat—all it 
costs is a postage stamp and 14 
seconds coupon-clipping time! 


Phone Silencer 


Some months ago I told you about 
the new streamlined Hush-A-Phone 
—that small device which snaps 
over the mouthpiece of your tele- 


keeping machines, adding machines, 
checkwriters, dictaphones—any me- 
chanical device in a bank, short 
of the elevator or the vault door! It 
is available in 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 
ounce bottles. 


STEEL 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
TRANSFER FILES 


FILE BOXES 


Fan Table 


And I don’t mean an ordinary fan 
that sits on a table. It is actually a 
small utility table which contains 
a fan—or, if you please, a new idea 
in electric fans, to which has been 
added two handy shelves which 
can be used for telephone, ash tray, 
Magazines, water bottle, or similar 
articles that normally would add 
confusion to the far corners of your 
desk. This ingenius combination is 
the Utility Circulair, product of the 
Kisco Company, Inc., of St. Louis. 

In its function as a fan, the Cir- 
culair eliminates the “old style” air 
blast that sent drafts down your 
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Steel Coin Boxes... Trays... Racks... 
Steel Check Sorters... Lock-Seal Night 
ba led Depository Bags...Coin Bags. ..Wallets 
ae Banks. ~” Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 


24 Gauge Steel Green or Brown—Any size 
you wish tailor made. Lowest Prices. 
V-stacked substantial. Positive drawer stops. 
Follower Blocks—interchangeable, runs on 
tracks in drawer or partitioned compartments 
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phone and, in some mystical way, 
completely muffles your phone 
conversation, to everyone except the 
person at the other end of the line. 


Ordinarily I don’t mention a new 
product more than once on this 
page, but—well, a couple of weeks 
ago my boss had one installed, and 
I’ve been marvelling at the effec- 
tiveness of the device, ever since. 
When visitors are in his office, or 
when we're holding a staff confer- 
ence around his desk, he carries on 
phone conversations with complete 
assurance that they are private. 
Several of his business acquaint- 
ances have commented that they no 
longer hear the rattle of our type- 
writers or the rumble of the huge 
Rand M€Nally presses, over the 
phone. 


All of which makes me realize 
how many times a day a bank ex- 
ecutive needs telephone privacy. 
The time of an incoming call can’t 
be timed. When it does come—and 
happens to concern confidential 
matters—what about the loan appli- 
cant sitting by your desk, or the 
other customer at the lobby stand 
just a few feet away? And—while 
banks are supposed to be decorous 
places, have you ever failed to 
make yourself clear over the phone, 
because a nearby bookkeeping ma- 
chine was clattering away at top 
speed? 


Federal Tax-Practice 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 
872 pages. Price $10. 


As its title indicates, Federal Tax 
Practice covers the rules of practice 
and procedure involved in handling 
tax matters. The first five chapters 
comprise a valuable background for 
bank officials concerned with the 
preparation of tax returns and the 
filing of protests. 


Bank officials should be particu- 
larly interested in the chapters deal- 
ing with the determination, assess- 
ment and collection of deficiencies 
as well as with those covering 
credits and refunds. The contents 
are thoroughly indexed so that it is 
comparatively simple to check any 
point of practice or procedure, either 
by subject matter or by locating key 
words. Six appendices following 
the text incorporate statutory mate- 
rial on evidence, administration and 


procedure as well as the rules of 
practice before the Board of Tax 
Appeals and the courts. 
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The second annual distribution of 
profits at John Wanamaker’s estab- 
lishment was made on the 17th 
ultimo to employees who have been 
seven years or longer in service. 
This fund of the year ending April 
15, 1889, amounts to $44,182, and 
was distributed among nearly four 
hundred employees. In addition to 
this, there is a monthly distribu- 
tion of profits, which during the 
last year amounted to $58,263. This 
was divided among all the em- 
ployees irrespective of length of 
service. Last year $109,439 was 
distributed in this way. 


—dune 1889 — 

The ancient bank notes of China 
carried the excellent motto: ‘“Pro- 
duce all you can; spend prudently.” 
This is a rule honored in the breach 
rather than in the observance now- 
a-days. 

—dune 1889 — 


O. W. Potter, Esq., of Chicago, is 
one man in ten thousand. He 
works, and leaves grumbling and 
agitation to those who fret for fame. 
He says the effort to give the United 
States home-made tin plates, made 
from home-mined tin and home- 
made sheet iron, will be begun at 
once. This is the kind of men we 
want to bring our country up to her 
belongings. If it becomes known in 
a year or two that Mr. Potter has 
made a little tin for himself, he 
may expect the usual cry, and op- 
position factories spawned by “pro- 
moters.” Stockholders roped in to 
divide up exorbitant profits, etc., 
etc. No doubt Mr. Potter expects 
this, but present duty is all that 
concerns men of his stamp. The 
United States can point with pride 
to her long roll of just such men, 
who have suffered no coming cry 
or envious opposition to thwart 
their inborn enterprise. 


—dune 1889 — 
The Bankers’ Association, of Mis- 
sissippi, met at Jackson in that 
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State, 22d ultimo, and organized for 
the first time, adopting a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The rapid growth 
of the banking interest in Missis- 
sippi has made this organization a 
necessity, The convention had a 
good time intellectually and social- 
ly. THE BANKERS’ MONTHLY 
rejoices to see the formation of these 
associations, the money value of 
which, to the business, may not be 
easy to set down in figures, but it 
will be felt to be large as time 
goes on; nor is the pleasure of as- 
sociation and co-operation to be 
despised. They help to solve prac- 
tically for bankers, the great ques- 
tion, “Is life worth living?” 
—dune 1889 — 
Banks 

The banks of the United States 
of all kinds, and truly they are 
varied, are in a prosperous and 
sound condition, and doing well. 
Now that Canada is closed to de 
faulters by the sagacious and en- 
lightened action of the Dominion 
Government, the banks may look 
for less trouble from defaults, 
shortages, etc., but they should 
relax none of their vigilance for all 
that, and as to customers, it is to bk 
hoped that the present plethora a 
money will not lead bankers to lur 
on their young merchant customer 
to ruin by unlimited advances. 4A 
serious moral business responsibil- 
ity rests on bankers in this matter 
of advances, especially in this time 
of over-plenty money. 


—dune 1889 — 
Collections 
Have been quite fair, and mer 
chants everywhere have credit bal- 
ances, and borrow but little com- 
paratively. 
—dune 1889 — 
Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton Cit 
Bank, has a trouble on hand will 
its cashier for an alleged shortagé 
of $130,000. As we have said al 
along, the cure for these unpleas 
antnesses in banks is strict examin 
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of absence for at least two weeks 
each year for each and every officer, 
including the president. 


—dune 1889 — 

Our paper currency is becoming 
yery much discolored and soiled, 
and the people generally should 
protest to Congress against the 
probable spread of contagion inci- 
dent to such a condition of our 
peripatetic money. If the people 
are entitled to anything at the hands 
of the Government it is to clean 
money. 
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Where Can you get “anything” and 


“everything” for the bank? 


Just fill out the inquiry below and send it to Mary 


Manning, the-Bankers Secretary—or if what you want isn’t 
listed below, specify on the coupon, or by letter, and 
information will be sent you promptly. No charge or obli- 
gation—a service by Rand M€Nally & Co. 
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The most successful manufac- 
turers have learned how to produce 
only when orders are in hand. 
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Located in one of 
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Manufacturers Trust At New York Fair 


Banking services for visitors to 
the New York World’s Fair have 
been provided by Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York City, 
in a setting as modern as the “World 
of Tomorrow” theme of the Fair 
itself. 

This office of Manufacturers Trust 
is under the co-managership of F. 
Sedgwick Williamson and Albert 
S. Thomas. Throughout the dura- 
tion of the Fair, the administrative 
vice presidents of the bank will 
take turns in spending a week at 
this office. The first to do so was 
William G. Rabe, vice president in 
charge of Public Relations, who was 
in attendance during the week of 
May 1. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair Of- 
fice of Manufacturers Trust will find 
many conveniences. A Dow Jones 
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news ticker will be in operation. A 
complete foreign exchange depart- 
ment will provide all funds neces- 
sary for customs duties applicable 
on foreign merchandise sold at the 
Fair. Several members of the 
bank’s staff have been assigned to 
assist the public with general in- 
formation. 


Safe Deposit Contracts 
Which Do Not Protect 


(Continued from page 351) 


of a notification of cancellation to 
the customer. 

Obviously, in view of the above 
explained law, the bank cannot be 
relieved from liability, irrespective 
of the clauses in the contract if loss 
results from negligence or want of 
care on the part of its employees. 


Validity Of Legal Process 


A customary clause in rental con- 
tracts between banks and customers 
is as follows: 

“If by any act, writ, decree or 
process against any person having 
access to a safe, the bank is for- 
bidden from allowing the safe to be 
opened by such person the said safe 
may be closed to all persons until 
such act, writ, decree or process be 
annulled.” 


The validity of this clause de- 
pends upon orders and writs which 
may be issued by courts. In other 
words, the fact that the application 
or contract contains a clause of this 
nature does not result in the bank 
being able to forbid all other per- 
sons from opening the safe, provid- 
ing by legal order, or writ, issued 
by a court certain designated offi- 
cials are authorized to open the box. 

An important legal distinction is 
apparent between the legality of 
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the last above mentioned clause, 
and one in which a customer agrees 
as to the amount to be deposited in 
a safe or a box for safekeeping, or 
in which he restricts himself in de- 
positing certain classifications of 
yaluables. 


For instance a customary clause 
jn applications and contracts pro- 
vides: 

“No money shall be deposited or 
kept in any safe deposit box rented 
or leased by the bank to any tenant, 
and the bank shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage arising out of 
the deposit of money or removal of 
the same or any portion thereof by 
theft or burglary or robbery or 
otherwise in or from any safe de- 
posit box so leased or rented by it.” 

Some courts have held that if a 
bank requires all customers to 
strictly adhere to the provisions of 
this clause, it cannot be held liable 
for loss of money taken from the 
box or safe, providing such loss did 
not result from negligence of the 
bank employees. 


On the other hand, if bank offi- 
cials knowingly permit customers 
generally to violate this clause and 
do not object when customers de- 
posit money in the boxes and vaults, 
the courts have held that the bank’s 
liability remains exactly the same, 
with respect to loss of money from 
a box or vault, as when no con- 
tract exists between the bank and 
the customer. 


BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


Camp Hill (Pa.) National Bank— 
Complete remodeling and enlarg- 
ing. 

Guardian Bank and Savings Co., 
Cincinnati, O.—three story addi- 
tion, air conditioning, new light- 
ing system—$50,000. 

First National Bank, Camden, S. C. 
—redecorating interior. 

First National Bank of State Col- 
lege, Pa—remodeling interior, 
new front. 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Savings Bank— 
remodeling interior and enlarg- 
ing—$45,000. 

Chariton County Exchange Bank, 
Brunswick, Mo.—remodeling, new 
front, tile floor. 

National Bank of Cynthia, Ky.— 
modernizing interior, low coun- 
ters, venetian blinds. 
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MAIN LOBBY, THIRD NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE 


WI O ID IRIN 
as that Affair at Flushing 


hotographs never do justice, but the one above 
gives an idea of the job we did for Nashville’s 


Third National. 


The clean sweep of corridor, the walnut paneling 
from floor to ceiling, the low counters and the 
absolute conserving of natural light are but a few 
of the segments of an architectural masterpiece. 


This is one of the latest of more than a thousand 
banks we have served, in building, remodeling, or 
equipping. Our single contract will assure you of 
satisfaction and save you money. 


May our representative call? 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY -: ST. LOUIS 


First National Bank of Big Stone 
Gap, Tenn.—complete remodel- 
ing. 

First National Bank, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.—remodeling interior, new 
counters, air conditioning, acous- 
tical ceiling, new lighting system. 

Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. — remodeling — 
$70,000. 

Bank of America, Gilroy, Cal—re- 
modeling front and _ interior— 
$3,500. 

First State Bank, King City, Mo.— 
Steel vault. 


Oak Cliff Bank and Trust Co., 
Dallas, Tex.—new building com- 
pleted, modern counters, air con- 
ditioning, modern alarm system, 
night depository—$100,000. 

First State Bank of Pittsburg, 
Kan.—new coupon booths. 

Bank of Sullivan, Mo.—oil heating 
plant, venetian blinds. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank— 
air conditioning—$200,000. 

Security-First National Bank, Al- 
hambra, Cal.—ventilating fan. 

First State Bank, Purcell, Okla.— 
new fixtures. 
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Nathan Adams 50 Years 
With Dallas Ist 


Honoring the Southwest’s leading 
banker, Nathan Adams, president 
of the First National Bank in Dal- 
las, on the completion of 50 years 
continuous service to the institu- 
tion he heads, distinguished bank- 
ers and industrial leaders of the 
nation journeyed to Dallas, Texas, 
for a three-day Golden Anniversary 
celebration the latter part of April. 

Top ranking banking institutions 
of the entire country were repre- 
sented at the festivities, paying 
tribute to Mr. Adams’ long service, 
loyalty and ability. More than 100 
distinguished visitors came _ to 
Dallas on a special train for the 
occasion. 

Opening the celebration, the 
bank’s employees, honored their 
president at a banquet Wednesday 
night, April 19, in the Main Ball- 
room of the Adolphus Hotel. The 
following night, distinguished citi- 
zens of the city, state and nation 
attended a banquet for more than a 
thousand guests, in the Baker hotel 
Crystal Ballroom. 

The directors of the bank held 
open house at the institution Fri- 
day afternoon, April 21, a state 
holiday, and several thousand per- 
sons called to greet the veteran 
president and see the unveiling of 
his life-size portrait in the main 
corridor. Painted by Boris Bernard 
Gordon, of Houston, the portrait 
will hang opposite the bank’s main 
entrance. For the open house, the 
foyer and directors’ rooms were 
transformed into a floral garden by 
the several hundred bouquets sent 
from throughout the nation to the 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Adams began his service to 
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the First National Bank, then the 
National Exchange Bank, on April 
22, 1889. Beginning as a _ book- 
keeper, he has risen steadily through 
the positions of cashier and vice 
president to the presidency in 1924, 
while the institution has grown 
from a frontier banking house of 
less than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars on deposit to its present estate 
as the largest bank in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District and the 
60th ranking bank of the nation. 

Through his long career, Mr. 
Adams has been noted as a public 
benefactor, philanthropist and civic- 
spirited citizen. 


American Trust 85 Years Old 


The American Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, Cal., is now marking its 
85th anniversary, having been 
founded on April 27, 1854, by a 
group of pioneers who sought to 
combat the hectic speculation then 
prevalent through an organization 
to encourage thrift. The name of 
the institution when it first opened 
for business was the San Francisco 
Accumulating Fund. 

This little bank was succeeded by 
the Savings & Loan Society, the 
first bank to be incorporated in 
California and long famous as “the 
Clay Street Bank.” Half a block 
away was the terminus of the 
world’s first horseless streetcar. 
The San Francisco Savings & Loan 
Society was succeeded, in turn, by 
the San Francisco Savings Union & 
Mercantile Trust Co., which, by con- 
solidation with the American Bank, 
became today’s American Trust Co. 

American Trust Co. today, under 
the presidency of James K. Lochead, 
maintains a closely knit system of 
banking offices serving Northern 
California’s pivotal area, which, 
while containing only a small frac- 
tion of the territory north of Teha- 
chapi, has two-thirds of its popula- 
tion and three-quarters of its 
industrial production. 


Anderson Utilities Chairman 


Jo H. Anderson, president of the 
Park National Bank, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been selected as chair- 
man of the new Water and Light 
Utilities Commission of that city. 


Holderness For A. B. A. Treasurer 


Marvin E. Holderness, vice presj- 
dent, First National Bank in St, 
Louis, is a candidate for the treas- 
urership of the 
American Bankers 
Association, 1939. 
41 term, subject 
to election at the 
annual convention 
in Seattle. He per- 
mitted his friends 
to announce his 
candidacy at the 
close of the Boston 
convention. 

Mr. Holderness 
is a native of Arkansas, having been 
born on a farm near Fordyce. He at- 
tended the public schools of Fordyce 
and graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. He was 
elected treasurer of the University 
upon graduation, but soon entered 
the banking business as assistant 
cashier of the First Savings Bank & 
Trust Company of Nashville. In 
1914 he came to St. Louis as assist- 
ant cashier of the old Third National 
Bank of St. Louis, later becoming 
vice president. When the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis was formed, 
in 1919, through merger of two 
other St. Louis banks with the 
Third National, he became vice 
president and has since continued in 
that capacity. 


M. E. HOLDERNESS 


Mr. Holderness for many years 
has been active in the affairs of the 
Missouri Bankers Association and 
the American Bankers Association. 
In the former he has served as 
treasurer, vice president and presi- 
dent and on many committees. In 
the American Bankers Association 
he has served as chairman, Public 
Relations Commission; chairman, 
Federal Legislative Council for Mis- 
souri; member, Taxation Committee 
for Missouri; member, Public Rela- 
tions Committee, National Bank 
Division; member, Executive Coun- 
cil: vice president for Missouri; 
member, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Bank Division. 


In addition to his activities in 
these two associations, Mr. Holder- 
ness was the founder, and is a past 
president and member of the 
Senior Council of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. He has long 
been active in civic affairs. 
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Farmers And Merchants Nat'l 
Honors Hutchison 


Forty-five years of continuous 
service with the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los An- 
geles was cele- 
brated on April 
27 by James M. 
Hutchison, senior 
yice president of 
the institution. 
Joining the bank’s 
staff in 1894, he 
has been assoc- 
jated with this 
pioneer Los An- 
geles banking in- 
stitution for two- 
thirds of its 68 
years of operation. 

Forty-five years ago appearance, 
industry and skill won Mr. Hutchi- 
son a job with the Farmers and 
Merchants as messenger boy. 


The bank’s records reveal that Mr. 
Hutchison’s subsequent rise to his 
present position followed progres- 
sive training in all of the institu- 
tion’s various departments. In Sep- 
tember, 1913, he was elected assist- 
at cashier, and in January, 1925, he 
was named a vice president. 

Although he has earned an en- 
viable reputation as a banker, he 
has found time to participate in 
civic affairs and is recognized as a 
student of civic and economic con- 
ditions. He was one of the pioneer 
members of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and is a member of the 
Industrial Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
a Past Master of Highland Park 
Lodge F. & A. M. 


J. M. HuTCHISON 


A. |. B. Convention To Hear 
Cameron, Cadman, 
And Benson 


W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan, Paul 
F. Cadman, director of the Ameri- 
can Research Foundation, San 
Francisco, California, and Philip A. 
Benson, president of the American 
Bankers Association will be among 
the leading speakers at the annual 
convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, June 5-9, 1939, it is an- 
hounced by Milton F. Barlow, 
national president of the Institute 
and cashier of the National Citizens 
Bank of Mankato, Minn. 


Mr. Cadman and Mr. Benson will 
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ror Complede satisFaction usE 
RAND M¢NALLY 


SAVINGS CLUB SYSTEMS 


Sixty-Seven years of intimate and continuous contact with 
every phase of banking and practically every bank in the 
United States—73 years of specialization in the printing 
of numbered forms, tickets, and coupon books—and over 
three-quarters of a century of the highest quality general 
printing have equipped Rand M€Nally & Company to 
produce materials for the operation of all types of Savings 
Clubs and mortgage and personal loan amortization systems. 

A keen understanding of bank needs and methods of 
operation and a passion for exactitude and close attention 
to detail are your assurances that Rand M¢Nally Savings 
Club Systems will function in your bank to your complete 


satisfaction. 


@ Write today for more detailed information about Systems for 
CHRISTMAS, VACATION, TAX, ALL-PURPOSE SAVINGS CLUBS 
AND 
MORTGAGE AND PERSONAL LOAN AMORTIZATION 


Printed on 


registered 


protective safety paper 
bearing our own design, 
these checks, while appro- 


priate to the occasion, retain the spirit and 


SYSTEMS 


dignity demanded by your institution. 


FOLDERS 


Beautiful art work by noted 
artists, and forcefully presented 
sales messages, make these adver- 
tising folders unusually effective. 
There is a large selection from 


which to choose. 


Individualized self- 
computing coupon 
books, available in 
many cover colors and 
designs. Punch cards, 
double-dating cards, 
and various types of 
pass-book systems 
also available. 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
° 536 $. Clark St, CHICAGO ° 


speak at the general session Tues- 
day, June 6, and Mr. Cameron will 
speak at the general session Friday, 
June 9. It is estimated by Mr. Bar- 
low that the convention will attract 
approximately 1500 bank people 
from all sections of the country. 

There will be a large number of 
departmental conferences through- 
out the convention. 

Harry R. Smith, assistant vice 
president of the Bank of America 
N. T. &S.A., San Francisco, and vice 
president of the Institute, is the only 
candidate for the presidency, and 
J. L. Dart, vice president of the 


San Francisco 


Florida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, is the only candidate for vice 
president. 


N. Y. Chamber Elects 
Hasler 


Frederick E. Hasler, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, has been elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. Mr. Hasler, 
who is well known in banking and 
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maritime circles, is a director of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, the Homeland Insurance Com- 
pany of America, and the Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 


Sarno Retires From 
Bank Of America 


Fernando Sarno, who, next to 
A. P. Giannini, has served the Bank 
of America at San Francisco, Calif., 
the longest, was recently tendered 
a dinner on the occasion of his 
retirement from the service of the 
institution after 34 years. A. J. 
Gock, vice chairman of the board, 
presided at a dinner in the Elks 
Club, attended by over a 100 men, 
and headed by Chairman A. P. 
Giannini himself, who were closely 
associated with Mr. Sarno in the 
bank’s pioneer days, and received 
their first training in banking fun- 
damentals under his direction. 


Chicago Advertisers Elect 


Robert Lindquist, Director of 
Public Relations, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, was elected president of 
the Chicago Financial Advertisers 
Association at its annual meeting, 
held at the Great Northern Hotel on 
May 3. He succeeds Ray E. Bauder, 
Bauder-Baker, who will continue 


to serve on the Board of Directors 
for an additional year. 

Other officers elected were: How- 
ard Wintrol, Rand M¢Nally and 
Company, vice president; C. M. 
Foresman, Chicago Daily News, sec- 
retary; and John Bodfish, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, treasurer. Ruth H. Gates, 
State Bank and Trust Company of 
Evanston, and E. A. Hintz, Kasper 
American State Bank, were elected 
to the Board for two years, while 
Harry Owens, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., and S. S. Reckefus, Os- 
born, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., have 
one more year to serve as directors. 


A. B. A. Trust Conferences For 
Los Angeles And Chicago 


The Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association will hold 
two regional conferences this year, 
according to announcement by 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the 
division and executive vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of The First 
Trust Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

The 17th Regional Trust Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States will be held in Los 
Angeles, California on September 
19 and 20, 1939, Mr. Waugh said. 
Local arrangements are in charge 
of the Trust Officers Association of 


Southern California. 

The second conference will be the 
Tenth Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence and will be held in Chicago on 
October 26 and 27, 1939, with the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of Chicago acting as hosts. 


Cox Heads Knoxville Chamber 


John C. Cox, president of the 
Bank of Knoxville, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been honored with the 
presidency of that city’s Chamber 
of Commerce for the next 12 
months. During his term of office 
Mr. Cox expects to work closely 
with the TVA in a welfare program 
for eastern Tennessee which will 
embrace’ industrial, agricultural, 
and social activities. 


Flannigan On Directorate 


Horace C. Flanigan, vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co., of New York City, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 


Gephart Re-elected 


W. F. Gephart, vice president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
was last month re-elected president 
of the Bankers Association for For- 
eign Trade and also was re-elected 
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the director for Finance, Board of 
Directors, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


1939 CONVENTIONS 


National Associations 


June 5-9—American Institute of 
Banking—Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

June 19-30—Graduate School of 
Banking, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. ' : 

Sept. 11-14—Financial Advertisers 
Association—Toronto, Canada. 

Sept. 20-22—National Association of 
State Bank Supervisors— Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 25-28—American Bankers As- 
sociation—Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—Morris Plan Bankers As- 
sociation, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


State Associations 


Colorado—Hotel Colorado, Glen- 


wood Springs, June 16-17. 
Connecticut—New Britain, June 14. 
Delaware—Rehoboth Beach, Sep- 

tember (place and date tentative). 

District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 8-11. 

Georgia—Hotel De Soto, Savannah, 
June 8-9. 

Idaho—Challenge Inn, Sun Valley, 
June 26-27. 

Iowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, June 5-7. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, June 23-25. 

Michigan—Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
June 19-21. 

Minnesota—St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
June 14-16. 

Montana — Canyon, Yellowstone, 
June 23-24. 

Nebraska—Omaha—dates to be 
selected later. 

North Dakota—Minot—Sometime 
in June. 

Oregon—Hotel Gearhart, Gearhart, 
June 12-13. 

Rhode Island—June (Day and place 
not announced at time of going 
to press). 

South Dakota—St. Charles Hotel, 
Pierre, June 2-3. 

Utah—Grand Canyon National Park, 
June 19-20. 

Vermont—Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, June 9-10. 
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What about the 


BUsINEss PICTURE = 
for next month ? 


--- Even Next Week? 


What banker or business man is not fully 
aware that today, more than ever before, 
the quick-shifting trends of business must 
be dccurately interpreted? 


Today — Business News — Daily 
Is Worth More Than Ever Before 


Accurate interpretation requires not only 
authentic information, but daily informa- 
tion. That is why so many bankers value 
and depend upon the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. It keeps them posted daily on 
business, and those things which affect 


business. 


Trade and Financial news—National and 
International business news—Unbiased 
Washington news—Commodity and Finan- 
cial quotations... all are found DAILY 
in this one publication. 


See for yourself—write for three consecutive sample copies 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The Central West’s daily business newspaper” 


Washington—Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, June 15-16. 

Wisconsin—Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, June 7-8. 

Wyoming—Casper, June 9-10. 


Bankers’ Conferences 


June 11-16—Virginia Bankers Con- 
ference—University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

July 10-14—North Carolina Bank- 
ers Conference — University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

July 18-20—Kentucky Bankers 
Conference—University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


Aug. 14 week—Tennessee—Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 1—Pacific Northwest 
Banking School—Seattle, Wash. 


Correction 


The First 1939 Edition of the 
Bankers Directory shows the Cash 
& Exchange Due From Banks for 
the Norwood-Hyde Park Bank & 
Trust Co., Norwood, Ohio, to be 
$1,020,000., and Other Resources to 
be $727,000. This is in error. Cash 
and Exchange Due From Banks 
should be $1,385,000., and Other 
Resources should be $362,000. 
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Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1939 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


National 3; State 7... 
National 4; State 15 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Conversion 
Through Merger 


Total discontinued. ......... 


Through Liquidation 
Total Discontinued 


National 2; State 17 
National 10; State 20 
National 2; State 3 


....National 2; State 2 


National 16; State 42 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND /OR LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ARKANSAS 

Atkins 
Merchants & Farmers Bank....81-216 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 23, 1939) 

Hartman 

*Bank of Hartman 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Ceased receiv- 
ing deposits April 13, 1939) 

Mansfield 
Bank of Mansfield 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. C. C. Graves, President, G. R. 
Holbrook, Cashier. Purchased assets 
and assumed liabilities of the National 
Bank of Mansfield.) 

Mansfield 
National Bank of Mansfield... .81-249 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
Sumed by Bank of Mansfield which 
opened March 6, 1939) 


CALIFORNIA 
Colton 


Citizens National Bank 

(Taken over by Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside, 
March 15, 1939, which bank now 
operates a branch at Colton) 

Colton 
Citizens 
Bank, 


(W. T.. Garrett, Manager. Succeeded 
Citizens National Bank, Colton, March 
15, 1939) 


National 
Colton 


Trust 
Branch of 


& Savings 
pent eo 


DELAWARE 
Milton 
First National Bank - 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 1, 1939) 


FLORIDA 
Bank 


Brooksville 


First National in Brooksville 


(Deposits assumed by Hernando State 
Bank, February 27, 1 

Miami 

*Gables Trust Company (Shoreland Ar- 
eade Bidg.) 
(Capital $102,000, Surplus and Profits 
$85,000. Oscar F. Miller, President, 
Lindsey Hopkins, Sr., Treasurer. 
Authorized to engage in general trust 
business January 20, 1939) 


IDAHO 
Parma 


First National Bank 

(Will be acquired by The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Boise, April 
7, 1939 and operated as Parma Branch 
of Boise) 

Parma 

The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. .92-192 
ade) First National Bank, April 


ILLINOIS 
Columbia 
Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company 70-1800 
(Converted to Monroe National Bank 
of Columbia, April 10, 1939) 
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National 1; State 6 
State 1 


Columbia 
Monroe National Bank of Columbia 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,756. E. L. Rauch, President, Arthur 
P. Wink, Cashier. Conversion of 
Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, April 10, 1939) 

Elmhurst 
Elmhurst National Bank 
(Capital $250,000. Albert H. Glos, 
President, Otto <A. Popp, Cashier. 
Charter issued February 28, 1939. Con- 
version of Elmhurst State Bank) 

Elmhurst 
Elmhurst State Bank 
(Converted to Elmhurst National "Bonk 
February 28, 1939) 

Fairbury 
*Fairbury State Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank in 
Fairbury, April 15, 1939) 

Fairbury 
*First National Bank in Fairbury 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$30,000. T. D. Karnes, President, M. E. 
Tarpy, Cashier. Conversion of Fair- 
bury State Bank, April 15, 1939) 

Payson 
State Street Bank 70-1067 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 15, 1939) 


INDIANA 
Brookville 


National Brookville Bank 
Sold its assets and transferred its 
eposits to Franklin County National 
Bank, March 14, 1939) 

Fulton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fulton 
Branch of Rochester 71-1305 
(Glenn A. Jackson, in charge. Opened 
March 20, 1939) 

Fulton 
Fulton State Ba 
(Closed March 20, 1939) 


IOWA 
Badger, Ia. 
*Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 
(Discontinued March 17, 
Des Moines 
*University State Bank 
(Assets purchased and 
sumed by First Federal 
March 6, 1939) 
Dow City 
Ute State Bank, Dow City Office of 


Ute 
(Discontinued February 1, 1939) 


1939) 


liabilities as- 
State Bank, 


*Humbolat Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 

(Wesley J. Simpson, Manager. 
March 21, 1939) 


Opened 


KANSAS 
Morganville 
*Bank of Morganville 
(Closed by order of its board of direc- 
tors April 26. 1939) 


KENTUCKY 
Corinth 
Farmers Bank 
(Voluntarily 
1939) 
Frankfort 
*Peoples State Bank 
(Assets sold to Farmers Bank and 
Capital Trust Company, February 21, 
1939) 
Golden Pond 
Bank of Golden Pond 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation, February 
24, 1939) 
Munfordville 
National Bank of Munfordville. .73-684 
(Placed in liquidation February 1, 
1939. Deposit lability assumed by 
Hart County Deposit Bank, January 
28, 1939) 
Rocky Hill 
Bank of Rocky Hill - 
(Closed March 4, 1939. Plae@ed in the 
hands of the State Banking Depart- 
ment for liquidation) 


liquidated “March 18, 


MAINE 

Lewiston 
The First Industrial Bank of Maine, 
Lewiston Branch of Portland 
(Change in title of Portland Morris 
Plan Bank, Lewiston-Auburn Branch 
of Portland. Effective January 18, 
1939) 

Lewiston 
Portland Morris Plan Bank, Lewiston- 
Auburn Branch of Portland 
(Changed title to The First Industrial 
Bank of Maine, Lewiston Branch of 
Portland, January 18, 1939) 

Portland 
The First Industrial Bank of a 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Frank L. Rawson, President, T. Max- 
well Marshall, Treasurer. Change in 
title of Portland Morris Plan Bank. 
Effective January 18, 1939) 
Portland 

Portland Morris Plan Bank 

Changed title to The First Industrial 
Bank of Maine, January 18, 1939) 


MARYLAND 

Lonaconing 

*Allegany Savings Bank 

(Deposit liabilities assumed by Liberty 
Trust Company, Cumberland, March 31, 
1939, which bank now operates 4 
branch at Lonaconing) 

Lonaconing 

*Liberty Trust Company, Lonaconing 
Branch of Cumberland 
(Succeeded Allegany Savings 
March 31, 1939) 


MICHIGAN 
Port Huron 
First National Bank of Port ~—s 


Bank, 


A. Graham, President, .. * Morton, 
Cashier. Change in title of First Na- 
ag a & Savings Bank, March 
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Huron 
First National Trust & Savings Bank 


iChanged title to First National Bank 
of Port Huron, March 15, 1939) 


Reading 


Branch County Savings Bank, Reading 
Office of Coldwater.......... . - 74-1200 


(Edward L. Doe, Manager. Opened 
April 4, 1939) 

MINNESOTA 
Kerkhoven 4 
*Security State Bank............ 75-541 
(Deposit liability assumed by State 
Bank of Kerkhoven, April 22, 1939) 
Mora _ 
ae, ee ee 75-380 


(Assets purchased and deposit liability 


assumed by Kanabec State Bank, April 
8, 1939) 
Robbinsdale 
Security State Bank of Robbinsdale 
cn ¢* sts tes baw ese deseaaseee 75-1444 


(Formerly Security State Bank of Rob- 
binsdale, Inc. Articles of Incorpora- 
tion amended to eliminate word “In- 
eorporated”, April 12, 1939) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Waynesboro 


*First National Bank in Waynesboro 
EP Pepe rere re eee 85-408 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by First State Bank, May 1, 
1939) 

Waynesboro 

Oem SAME. crsistckeeweces 85-408 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Robert Golden, President, 
Vv. B. McWhorter, Cashier. Purchased 


assets and assumed liabilities of First 
National Bank in Waynesboro, May 1, 
1939) 


MISSOURI 


Dora 

eee OE DOTR. .cccsce séesgescecOernene 
(Paid deposits in full and began vol- 
untary liquidation of remaining assets, 
March 10, 1939) 

Humphreys 

Farmers Exchange Bank...... 80-1037 
(Taken over by Citizens Savings Bank, 
Browning, March 4, 1939) 


NEBRASKA 
Bertrand 
me OL Bertrand. ...sccccccces 76-825 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus and Profits 


$5,000. F. R. Kingsley, President, H. S. 

Kingsley, Cashier. Change in title and 

location of Norman Exchange Bank, 

Norman. Effective May 1, 1939) 
Cushing 


Cushing State Bank............ 76-697 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 20, 1939) 
Norman 

*Norman Exchange Bank ...... 76-825 


(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Bertrand, Bertrand, May 1, 1939) 
Rushville 
RS errr 76-372 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 3, 1939. 
Certain assets sold to Stockmens Na- 
tional Bank) 
Springview 


Stockmens Bank..... ecbeabsaane 76-619 
{Absorbed by First National Bank, 
March 30, 1939) 
NEW JERSEY 
Hillside (Station Elizabeth P. O.) 
Hiliside Trust Company........55-660 


(Closed voluntarily March 6, 1939. 
Filed certificate of surrender of cor- 
Porate privileges and powers in office 
of Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, March 9, 1939) 

Hoboken 

‘Columbia Trust Company of New Jer- 

DCS a As cens adn ws cad bas aes 55-115 

(Merged with Hudson Trust Company, 
Union City, April 29, 1939. Office of 
Columbia Trust Company of New Jer- 
Sey discontinued) 

Jersey City 

*West Bergen Trust Co. branch 
MG th 6:66.0 6.5. 80 006 cnn 06550606045 55-52 

(Merged with Trust Co. of New Jersey, 

April 21, 1939 and operated as West 
ergen Branch and West Side Branch) 


and 


Newark 
West Side Trust Company, Clinto 
EE NN a ian cae oh deeded ee’ tee 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 
lainfield 
*First National Bank............ 55-191 


(Deposit liabilities assumed by Plain- 
field National Bank, April 10, 1939) 


June, 1939 





Rahway 
roore Trust Company...... . .55-252 
(Closed voluntarily March 13, 1939. 
Deposits transferred to Rahway Na- 
tional Bank) 


NEW YORK 
Mt. Kisco 


Insurance Loan Trust Company.50-1114 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. Henry C. Adams, President, 
Edward A. McKaharay, Treasurer. 
Change in title of Trust Co. of North- 
ern Westchester. Approval given 
March 2, 1939) 
Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. of NortHern Westchester 
(Abbe ehh eV eb eheen eet aweneaee ..50-1114 
(Changed title to Insurance Loan 
ia «aca Approval given March 
2, 1 


New York, Borough of Bronx, N. Y. 
*Manufacturers Trust Company, 3491 


Boston Rd., Office of Manhattan...... 
(To open June 1, 1939) 

New York, Borough of Bronx, N. Y. 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, 250 City 
Island Ave., Office of Manhattan...... 
(To open May 15, 1939) 

Niagara Falls 

*Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Niagara Falls Office of Buffalo.50-1184 
F. J. Federlein, Manager. To open June 
1, 1939) 

Watkins Glen 

*Elmira Bank & Trust Co., Watkins 
Glen branch office of Elmira.......... 
(Succeeded Watkins State Bank, May 
1, 1939) 

Watkins Glen 

*Watkins State Bank............ 50-530 
(Merged with Elmira Bank & Trust 
Co., Elmira, April 29, 1939 which bank 
will operate a branch at Watkins Glen) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clayton 
Cee OF CONPOOR: wiiceewedesscans 66-902 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Smithfield, April 15, 1939, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Clayton) 
Clayton 
*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield 66-902 
(S. T. Anderson, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 
Succeeded Bank of Clayton, April 15, 
1939) 
Lumberton : 
The Scottish Bank.............66-932 
(Capital $109,000, Surplus and Profits 
$56,000. John P. Stedman, President, 
H. J. McCorle, Cashier, Opened March 
1, 1939) 
Pembroke 
Bank of Pembroke.............66-520 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, Lum- 
berton (new) March 1, 1939, and 
operated as a branch at Pembroke) 
Pembroke 
The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lumber- 
COM oc cccccccccscccccccescccccs co cOOoOne 
(E. B. Daniel, Cashier. Succeeded 
Bank of Pembroke, March 1, 1939) 
Red Springs 
Bank of Red Springs......... . -66-254 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, 
Lumberton (new) March 1, 1939 and 
operated as a branch at Red Springs) 
Red Springs 
The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton . Chpeand £0 tan wee 66-254 
(J. A. McRae, Cashier. Succeeded Bank 
of Red Springs, March 1, 1939) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bremen 


State Bank of Bremen...... «.+-77-523 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 


OHIO 
Delaware 
Delaware County National Bank of 
DOIRWALS ccccccvcseccccecucess eeeee 
(Voluntaril liquidated March 15, 
1939. Absorbed by First National Bank) 
Mt. Vernon 
*First National Bank............ 56-298 


(Merged with Knox National Bank in 
Mt. Vernon, April 19, 1939) 


OKLAHOMA 
Amorita 


CBamk Of AMOPIER. «00.0060 8 cdcnes 86-669 
(Taken over by Bank Commissioner 
for liquidation April 5, 1939) 

Pauls Valley 

State Title & Trust Company.......... 
(Successor to State Bank & Trust 
Company, Howe, which liquidated vol- 
untarily December 31, 1937. Resumed 





active operations 
changed title. 
1939) 


and moved and 
Reported March 20, 


OREGON 
Athena 
*First National Bank............ 96-146 
(Deposits acquired by The United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, April 15, 1939, which bank 


now operates a branch at Athena) 

Athena 

*The United States National Bank, 
Branch of Portland. .......ecce- 96-146 
(F. S. LeGrow, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank, April 15, 1939) 

. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Homer City 
Homer City State Bank.......60-1544 
(Change in title and location of Ros- 
siter State Bank, Rossiter. Effective 
March 27, 1939) 

Rossiter 
Rossiter State Bank...........60-1544 
(Changed title and location to Homer 
City State Bank, Homer City, March 


27. 1939) 
Salisbury 
*First National Bank of Salisbury 
deat nah (odbacdieehs dene san tate 60-1144 
(Deposit liability assumed by Citi- 


zens National Bank, Meyersdale,” April 
17, 1939) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bamberg 

Bamberg Cash Depository......67-171 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $250.00. T. FP. 
Murphy, President and Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1939. Took over local busi- 
ness of The South Carolina National 
Bank, Office of Charleston) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Irene 
*Bank of Centerville, 
COMRGNWENES a dccccscdawanentusdeueheen 
(Closed December 31, 1938) 
Irene 
*Security State Bank, 
Wakonda 


Irene Office of 


Irene Office of 


(A. E. Diefendorf, Manager. Opened 
April 29, 1939) 
TENNESSEE 


Coal Creek 

*First National Bank...........; 87-348 
(Name of town changed to Lake City) 

Lake City 


*First National Bank............ 87-348 
(Formerly First National Bank, Coal 
Creek. Name of town changed from 


Coal Creek to Lake City) 
Ripley 


*Ripley Savings & ‘Trust Compe 
wésun gba deredes ua gdnedaaas ane 87-172 
(Closed for reorganization April 28, 
1939) 
TEXAS 
Canadian 
*Southwest National Bank..... 88-1957 


(Voluntarily liquidated April 21, 1939. 

oreee with First National Bank) 
co 

Chico State Bank............ ...88-647 
(Sold to First National Bank, Bridge- 
port, March 18, 1939) 


Halisville 
Halisville State Bank..........88-1882 
(Purchased by First State Bank, 
February 11, 1939) 

Jewett 

*Jewett State Bank............ 88-1115 
(Deposit liability assumed by State 
Bank of Jewett, March 20, 1939) 

Jewett 

*State Bank of Jewett.......... 88-1115 


(Capital, $25,000, Surplus $5,000. R. R. 
Wiley, President, R. B. Adams, Cash- 
ier. Chartered March 16, 1939. Assumed 
deposit liability of Jewett State Bank, 
March 20, 1939) 

Leary 
Guaranty State Bank.......... 88-1867 
(Absorbed by Guaranty Bond State 
Bank, Redwater, March 23, 1939) 

Timpson 

*Guaranty Bond State Bank..... 88-531 
(Consolidated with Cotton Belt State 
Bank, February 20, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Branch of Seattle.......98-12 
(Authorized February 28, 1939. Suc- 
ceeded Northwestern National Bank) 
Bellingham 
Northwestern National Bank.....98-12 
(Taken over by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, which bank now 
operates a branch at Bellingham) 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Belington 


Belington Bank.........++++++-69-437 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. D. M. 
Gainer, President, W. H. Coontz, 
Cashier. Chartered March 13, 1939. To 
open about May 1, 1939) 
Point Pleasant 
Point Pleasant National Bank 
(Closed March 7, 1939) 
Wheeling 
*Citizens Mutual Trust Company. .69-8 
(Absorbed by Wheeling Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, May 1, 1939) 


-- -69-160 


WISCONSIN 
Eden 


Eden State Bank. . . 79-512 
(Absorbed by First State Bank, ‘Camp- 
bellsport, March 20, 1939, which bank 
now operates a Paying and Receiving 
Station at Eden) 
Eden 
First State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Campbellisport......... 
(H. E. Woit. Manager, Succeeded Eden 
State Bank, March 20, 1939) 
Forestville 
*Community State Bank, Forestville Of- 
fice, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Algoma 
(L. J. Gerondale, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1939) 
Forestville 
State Bank of Forestville 
(Closed March 8, 1939) 
Wauzeka 
Bank of Wauzeka..... 
(Taken over by Peoples State Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, March 4, 1939, which 
bank now operates a Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station at Wauzeka) 
Wauzeka 
Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien.... 
(Approved March 6, 1939) 


79-527 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Port St. Joe 
tFlorida Bank at Port St. Joe. 


ILLINOIS 
Henry 


*The National Bank of Henry. 
(M. H. McKee, correspondent) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bailey 


Lucama-Kenly Bank, Teller’s Window 
Branch of Lucama. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Williamson 
*Bank of Williamson. 


TENNESSEE 
Cowan 


tBank of Cowan, Branch of Winchester. 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 


tSpokane Mutual Savings Bank. 
(F. M. Shields, correspondent) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1939 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 


Mansfield—Bank of Mansfield 
Mansfield—The National Bank of Mans- 


CALIFORNIA 


Colton—The Citizens National 


Bank 
Delete 
Colton—The Citizens National Trust and 

Savings Bank, Branch of Riverside 


COLORADO 
Cortez—The Citizens State Bank....Add 


DELAWARE 
Milton—First National Bank of Milton 


FLORIDA 


Brooksville—The First National Bank in 
Brooksville Delete 


GEORGIA 
Tipton—The Farmers Bank 
Vidalia—Brice Banking Co. 

ILLINOIS 


Elmhurst—Elmhurst State Bank. Delet 
Elmhurst—Elmhurst National Bank. Aé@ 
Payson—State Street Bank of Pa 


INDIANA 
Brookville—The National 


eee eeeeee 


Brookvil 


Des Moines—University State 
Dow—Ute State Bank, Office of Ute, 


TETTTITTTPT ITT 


KENTUCKY 
Flemingsburg—Farmers Deposit 
of Pearce, Fant & Co 
Frankfort—Peoples State Bank... 
Munfordville—The National 
Mundfordville .........- . -Del 
Rocky Hill—The Bank of Rocky Hil 


MICHIGAN 


Port Huron—The First National Bank 
Port Huron, Head Office and 3 brane 


A 
Port Huron—The First National Tru 
& Savings Bank of Pert Huron, 
Office and 3 branches 


MISSOURI 
Dora—Bank of Dora..... 


ceccceccckeam 
Humphreys—Farmers 


Exchange’ Bai 


NEVADA ; 
Elko—Nevada Bank of Commerce....A 


NEW JERSEY 
— (P. O. Elizabeth)—Hillside Tru 
Co. 


NEW YORK 


Mt. Kisco—Insurance Loan Trust © 


a 
Kisco—Trust Company of Northe 
Westchester Delet 
New York—East River Savings Bank | 
BrancheS .ccccccccccscccccccseess 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Lumberton—The Scottish Bank = 
Office) 
Pembroke—The 


Pembroke—The Scottish Bank, 
of Lumberton 
Red Springs—Bank of 


Red Springs—tThe Scottish Bank, Brané 
of Lumberton A 


Delaware—The--Delaware County 
tional Bank of Delaware 


OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha—The Citizens Farmers 
tional Bank .. -De 
Chickasha—The First ‘Nationai ‘Bank 
Chickashnm .cccccccccccccccccscccan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Wessington Springs—Farmers & 
Chants Bank ..ccccccccsccccsccecd 


TEXAS 
Hallsville—Hallsville State Bank. De 
Timpson—Cotton Belt State Bank.. 
Timpson—Guaranty Bond State a 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—tThe National Bank of Co 
merce of Seattle, Bellingham Bra 
of Seattle 
Bellingham—The. Northwestern Natio 
Bank of Bellingham Del 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Point Pleasant—The Point Pleasant 
tional Bank 


WISCONSIN 


Forestville—State Bank of ror 
e@ 
Wauzeka—Bank of Wauzeka 
Wauzeka—Peoples State Bank, Wauzel 
Paying and_ receiving Station 
Prairie du Chien) 


BANKERS MONTHE 








